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EWS OF TH 
N E WEEK. 

HE MacMahon Cabinet is losing no time. It has already 

removed many Prefects solely for being faithful to M. Thiers, 

and the Minister of the Interior has issued a menacing circular 
to them all. It is couched in the regular Imperial tone, and is, 
in fact, a complete condonation of the Empire by the ‘“ Gentle- 
men” of France, M. Beulé tells his vassals that Government gives 
them its confidence on condition of their ‘‘ entire devotion,” that 
if they obey him his responsibility will cover theirs—a phrase in- 
tended to encourage them to illegalacts of power—that the National 
Assembly expects before everything a personal administration, in- 
spired with one thought and openly Conservative, so as to create 
at last a true Governmental and Conservative majority. The 
illustrious Marshal will defend and support all who pursue this 
policy. In plain words, Prefects are to coerce the electors, and 
as they cannot very easily get at the Maires, who are now 
elective, the municipal suffrage is to be restricted to the rich. 
That is nice and Napoleonic, but in 1849 the electors of France, 
against all Prefects, &c., in the country, voted Cavaignac down 
by 7,000,000 to 350,000. Within a week they will perceive that 
the new proposal is to hand over France to the Parti Prétre, that 
the Right favours Revolution, and the Left the habitual order 
which peasants love. 











The Right does not seem to understand its business very well. 

It wants to get the Municipalities into its own hands, and so 
diminish the power of universal suffrage, but does not quite see 
how. 8o it has proposed a Bill under which, in the large towns, 
the municipal councillors will vote the Budget, but the mayor 
will be appointed by the Government. In the Communes, 
however, councillors and mayors will both be elected, but when 
the municipal budget comes to be voted, the councillors will be 
joined and swamped by the citizens paying the heaviest taxes. 
That 18 &@ very poor device, defeated even in England by the 
highway boards, for in France the rich and therefore unpopular 
citizens will not like to be pointed out name by name as the men 
who without mandat still oppose all popular schemes. They 
will be afraid of their position in the next revolution, and not 
being bound to attend, will stay away. 
We have noticed elsewhere the substantial complaints alleged 
by the Trades Unionists, who made their demonstration in Hyde 
Park on Whit Monday, against the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, the Master and Servants’ Act, &e. The demonstration is 
said to have numbered about 50,000 people, and the procession 
to have extended a mile and a half, the people walking four 
abreast. The speaking was not very elaborate and not very 
wise, Mr. Odger, for instance, committing himself to the very 
erroneous statement that “recent legislation had left the working- 
men in a@ worse position than any in which they had ever been 
before,” which so far as it is true at all—and that is not very far 
Ps the result of a legislative miscarriage, for unquestionably 
ne repeal of the Combination law and the substitution 


of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, was proposed by the repre- 


yoo amen of working-men, and devised for their good. The address 
- orth by the Trades’ Unionists dwelt on the vast benefits con- 
erred by Unions on the working-classes, on their tendency to 


secure law and order, as well as industrial independence and 
self-reliance. The Gas Stokers’ case and the Chipping-Norton 
case were, of course, the main subjects of not unnatural or 
unjustifiable denunciation ; but though the words were strong 
and often foolish, the whole demonstration was conducted in the 
most orderly and temperate manner. ‘The weakness of the 
demonstrationists was “ banners.” In some parts of the proces- 
sion almost every man carried a banner. And while this is the 
case, we may be pretty sure that the outside of the show is almost 
as important as the inside,—that the interior steam is not likely 
to cause an explosion. Nevertheless, the mischief must be 
remedied. 


The women so unfairly and unwisely committed to prison by 
the Chipping Norton magistrates have been released on the ex- 
piration of their sentence, and have of course been received with 
eager popular demonstrations by the agricultural labourers of 
their neighbourhood. Indeed, two of the women, who had babies 
at their breast, seem to have been treated with needless rigour, 
and to have been refused the proper food for their infants,—and 
this statement, whether true or false, has more than ever made 
them into martyrs. On the other hand, the friends of the Chip- 
ping Norton magistrates have put out a defence of their conduct, 
which comes to very little, except that it is asserted that 
Mr. Hambidge, the employer of the non-Union men who 
were dissuaded by the women from going to work, was a very 
good and popular employer; that it waa a strike for wages, and 
not a lock-out, which deprived him of labourers; that he was 
willing to advance the wages of the efficient labourers, though 
not of the inefficient ones; and that the women were really 
armed with sticks, used them in a threatening manner, and 
called ‘Ba, ba! black sheep!” after the non-Union men. For the 
rest, even if all these allegations be strictly accurate,—which is 
much disputed on the other side,—Mr. Hambidge’s friends do 
not maintain that the women actually did any violence to the 
non-Union men, and it remains just as plain as ever that to have 
discharged the women on their own recognisances would have 
been the proper and only humane course. Mr. IHambidge’s 
friends are evidently possessed with a deep feeling of the ingrati- 
tude of the strike,—if strike it was,—and it does not occur to them 
that Mr. Hambidge probably owes rather more gratitude to those 
who have worked for him so long, than they owe, however kind 
he may have been, to Mr. Hambidge. The gratitude of society 
is always expected to have an upward gaze, but an immense 
balance of the article is really due in the other direction. 


We have made some comments elsewhere on the way to receive 
the Shah, and it appears that he has hitherto seen little except 
armies, which do not interest him much ; great receptions, at which 
he must be horribly bored, for he does not speak with any fluency 
any European tongue; and ballets, which interest him mightily. 
Hlis harem has been sent home, and he himself is de- 
scribed as looking unhappy, though distinguc, dressed in 
black velvet, wearing emerald epaulets, and so powdered 
with diamonds that he suggests a dark shrub under 
the early morning dew. He is said to be extremely anxious 
to see English factories, and in that case Birmingham will 
interest him more than London, the method of making good 
breechloaders quickly being near the heart of all Sovereigns. If 
he talks politics it must be with Lord Granville. Yet his real 
relations are with the Duke of Argyle, who now occupies 
the throne of his predecessor, Nadir Shah, Let us hope the 
Duke will remember that Nusr-ed-din is a Mussulman Dissenter, 
and not forget that his hereditary enemy is our friend the Sultan. 





There would appear to be trouble coming in Constantinople. 

According to both Russian and German journals, the Sultan has 
| fallen into a state of melancholia, or even madness, which at 
| times so incapacitates him for business that there is talk of a 
| Regent, a most dangerous question to raise in Turkey. There could 
| be no Regent except the heir according to the family law of the 
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Tlouse of Othman; but the Sultan, whose fixed idea is that the suc- 
cession should be direct, might resist that, and possibly be obeyed. 
A Khalifate in commission also is rather an innovation. Again, 
the well-known sign of Stamboolee discontent, fire-raising, is 
causing daily losses in the capital, and will before long produce 
either concessions or insurrections. Reading quietly all the 
stories, we should be tempted to imagine that a change in the 
succession is not far off. 


The Spanish Cortes has met, and is busily engaged in veri- 
fying its powers. It is well understood, however, that it con- 
sists by eight to one of Moderate Republicans, who in the 
changed situation of France are almost Unitarios ; that they will 
accept Figueras and Castelar as their leaders; that Pi y Margall 
will be President ; and that an army will be formed of well-paid 
men, supported partly by the revenue, which will be raised with 
determination, and partly by the issue of £15,000,000 of green- 
backs. That resource is to be secured by national property,— 
which is nonsense,—but will probably float long enough to give 
the Government an army strong enough to defeat the Carlists 
and maintain order in the great towns. The Cortes once in 
movement, all that is wanted is to bind the peasantry to the 
Republic by a land law which the Monarchical parties would 
not accept, and then govern firmly, strongly, and with an evi- 
dent wish to secure advantages to the masses. All now depends 
upon finding a President who can govern without repressing too 
much. If he is there, the instrument of government is ready to 
his hand. 


Poor Mr. Bradlaugh did not get much by his mission from 
the Republicans of England to the Republicans of Spain. The 
Ministry would have nothing to do with him, the Madrid muni- 
cipality would not give him a dinner, and even the Irreconcilables 
only asked him to an entertainment at which nobody of mark 
was present and everybody paid for himself. He spoke in 
English and was loudly cheered, but when his speech was 
repeated in Spanish there was silence. The Irreconcilables of 
Spain found Mr. Bradlaugh tame, effete, and altogether milk-and- 
waterish. He charged them to abstain from violence, as the best 
Republics were the slow growth of opinion, and even declared 
that with the labourers uneducated he would not proclaim a 
Republic in Great Britain. Queen Victoria may be grateful, but 
the Irreconcilables were not, and would not even allow their 
guest’s speech to be reported in their own organ. S. Castelar, 
in answer to Mr. Bradlaugh’s employers, replies simply that he is 
very glad the English like the Spanish Republic, and always 
expected them to do so. 


Lord Fitzwilliam has had rather a remarkable conflict with 
his colliers. A man named Ilargreaves refused to join the Union, 
and the Unionists, after threatening him, demanded that he should 
be dismissed, thus, as Lord Fitzwilliam says, making the owner 
an accomplice in a crime, the theft of Hargreaves’ wages. 'The 
men, 300 in number, struck twenty-five or twenty-six times dur- 
ing eighteen months, till Lord Fitzwilliam at last closed the pits. 
The men, left without resources, submitted and apologised, and 
asked for an interview. His lordship granted it, and in 
a rather pedagogic but very clear speech told them a bit of 
his mind, They were welcome as freemen to join any Union 
they liked, but they should not expel men who did not want 
to join the Union, still less should they make him an accomplice 
in the offence. As to coercing him, he did not care if he never 
reopened his pits. The coal would remain below, and would bea 
bank, possibly a very wealthy bank, for his descendants to draw 
upon, Certainly he should not bother himself by working 
without a profit. This sounds stern, but after all, it is just. 
Would any tradesman, or journalist, or farmer go on working 
without a profit, or sell a property the value of which was 
sure to increase? We have repeatedly warned the Unions 
that there is one natural check on their success, the in- 
difference of employers to going on. ‘Three times within the 
last eight years the threat of striking has been tried against men 
too rich to care for work without power,—against Mr. Courtauld, 
Mr. Crawshay of Cyfarthfa, and Earl Fitzwilliam, and in each 
case the men have been hopelessly defeated. 


The Joint Committee of Lords and Commons has rejected the 
first great plan of amalgamation, that of the London and North- 
Western and Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Companies. 
No reasons are given, but it is believed the Committee are 
opposed to the ultimate result of all these plans, which must be 
absorption by the State. We rather regret the failure of the 


| Bill, as the first great amalgamations would have been in the 
North, and the consequent rage of the manufacturers, tormented to 
death by high prices, preferences, and slow speeds for their goods 

would have greitly simplified the inevitable end. There js no 
hurry, however. We shall one day have a Parliament which 
will deal with these oligarchies in a different spirit, will pay them 
their contract price plus 10 per cent. for forced sale, and leaye 
them to grumble as they like. Great oligarchies are in no 
danger here till they are in the way of statesmen, but the first 
great need for taxation or loan will settle their fate very quickly, 
Mr. Gladstone could “stump” private enterprise in railways out 
of existence in a month. 


M. de Lesseps should go to America, get the aid of Jay Gould, 
“‘ finance ” a Pasha for Nicaragua, and cut the Darien Canal. It 
wants cutting to shorten the voyage of English vessels. He will 
make nothing of his grand plan of going from Russia through 
the steppes to Calcutta. Russia cannot do the work with her 
money, the wild tribes concerned will cut the line, and we shall 
certainly not advance a farthing to help Russian troops 
over their long marches, without giving ourselves any new 
independent access to India. Our line of railway, if we build 
one, is through Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf, and even 
that is hardly required while the Canal is open. Indeed it is by 
no means certain that with the Sultan and the Pasha and the 
Shereef of Mecca on our side, we could not run a railway length- 
wise through Arabia, the most convenient communication we 
could possibly have. 


The Times has received a full report from Newfoundland of the 
voyage of the American ship Polaris, which, after reaching the 
latitude 82° 16’, lost its commander, Captain Hall, apparently by 
apoplexy, on the 8th of November, 1871, and a considerable 
portion of the crew of which was separated from the ship on the 
15th of October, 1872, and floated south on an ice-floe. The 
account of their sufferings and expedients for living is very inter- 
esting, but after all, the chief interest attaches to the ship's 
experience of the climate of the extreme northerly point reached, 
and this seems to confirm the theory that a much milder region is 
to be found near the pole, and probably an open sea. Cer- 
tainly the climate of the furthest point was much milder than that 
of the region south of it ;—in June the plain around them was free 
from snow, and the ground covered with creeping herbage, 
serving as food to great herds of musk oxen which range over 
it. Indeed, north of 80° it was much warmer than between 70° 
and 80°. Besides musk oxen, rabbits and lemmings were seen 
in abundance; the wild flowers were brilliant ; and when the 
Polaris unfortunately went into winter quarters in 1871, 
a heavy bank of cloud was seen, what looked like a 
water horizon to the north-east, the direction in which 
a way was open for the Polaris to explore. Driftwood, 
too, came floating south, which seemed to imply that the 
Esquimaux, at least, had dwellings further to the north. 
Probably Captain Hall’s want of intrepidity in going so early 
into winter quarters was due to his failing health, but it would 
be a thousand pities if we do not follow up by further investiga- 
tion the many evidences of a milder climate near the Pole. The 
Times will not easily persuade us that our courage ought to quail 
before the open secret of the Polar Sea. 





The Claimant and his Judges have had their Whitsuntide 
holiday, like the rest of us, so that the days of trial during the 
last week have been few, and the upshot of the witnesses’ 
examination is not of great moment. Stonyhurst witnesses have 
been examined, amongst them a son of the great naturalist 
Charles Waterton—the “long Tom” of Sir Roger Tichborne’s 
Stonyhurst period, whom the Claimant in his first trial supposed 
to have been one of the porters—the Rev. Father Rigby, Superior 
of the Seminary in 1847-8, and others, who denied that the 
Claimant was the man whom they had known at Stonyhurst, 
and gave evidence as to various facts on which a Stony- 
hurst man should have been informed, but of which the 
Claimant had confessed his ignorance. Thursday's exami- 
nation of witnesses was remarkable for the admission by Mr. 
Kenealy, the Claimant’s counsel, that “if Roger Tichborne was 
tatooed, his client is undoubtedly guilty.” Father Rigby, the 
Superior of the Seminary from 1847-8, asserted that he had 
seen the tattoo-marks on Roger’s arm during that period, but 
could not define when. Mr. Kenealy’s object has been to bring 
out how very little exact memory real Stonyhurst men have of 
their old life there. And in this direction he has made many 
good points. 
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EEE . . . . . . 
Admiral Pothuan, lately French Minister of Marine, recently | letters to that journal and to his own relatives had always borne 


circular warning insurance agents that an American was 
trying to sell a machine, a small torpedo, for destroying over- 
jnsured ships with impunity. It looks like a block of coal * 
about six inches by three, and could be put into the coal-bunkers 
without the slightest suspicion. Once there, it would, when once 
thrown into the furnace, explode after a fixed time, thus enabling 
the captain and crew to get away, or might be exploded as it lay. 
Of course the story was denounced as a ‘sensation intended to 
help Plimsoll,” but unfortunately, the Birmingham Daily Post 
has received one of these infernal machines. which will, it alleges, 
rform the duties required of it. Government should get a few ; 


jssued a 


pe 
they might make useful shells; and at any rate, keep a sharp eye 


on aninvention by which a foreign sailor in war time might 


destroy his ship. 


he death of Sir Thomas Western creates a vacancy in the 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Essex which it will be very difficult to fill 
up. There is scarcely a Peer in the county, and hardly a block 
out of which one might be carved, except, indeed, the new Sir 
Thomas Western, who is only not a Peer by accident. Lord | 
Braybrooke, indeed, representative of one branch of the Nevilles, 
might accept the post; and there is a Lord Rayleigh, but of 
no weight in the county; while Lord Petre, with his old | 
family and great property, isa Catholic. There are a Baronet or | 
two, but with the exception of those named there is scarcely a 
man with 5,000 acres, or one whose name would not be received 
without a feeling of surprise. The line of the Lord Maynards, 
the natural Lord-Lieutenanis, is extinct, and we suppose the 
Speaker, who has a claim once recognised in his brother, is out 
of the question. The squirearchical condition of Essex is curious, 
seeing that it is one of the few counties where a man with a 
couple of millions or so could in twenty years put together a 
grand estate. 





The Times publishes a despatch from its Berlin correspondent 
saying that a Russian detachment from Turkestan is believed to 
have reached Khiva between May 15 and 20. That may be true, 
as St. Petersburg would hear the news earlier than Calcutta, 
but it does not prove that the column is inside Khiva. The 
fanatics of the Khanate are just as likely to fall back on their 
fortress and die behind its walls as to do anything else. Unless 
the Russian column is unusually well provided with artillery, there 
will be hot work before Khiva falls. 


The Police Magistrates are beginning to do justice as between 
man and the lower animals, no less than between man and man. 
At Bow Street, on Wednesday, Henry Taverner, a pawn- 
broker's assistant, was charged with cruelty to a cat, which 
he had set his bull-dog to worry, and not content with 
that, had driven it out of its place of refuge behind the railings 
of Drury Lane Theatre, so that the dog had again seized it. 
The man replied to the remonstrances of the policeman on 
duty that it was his own cat, and he was at liberty to do 
with it what he pleased. ‘The police officer in the end 
rescued the cat, but it died in his hands, the poor creature 
having been worried till the small bones of its ribs were torn 
apart. Mr. Vaughan gave the prisoner two months’ imprison- 
ment without the alternative of a fine, to the man’s great surprise. 
We wish equally humane-minded policemen would watch the 
precincts of our hospitals, and see what is done there with stray 
dogs and cats. The Scotsman recently published the following 
terse advertisement :— 


OGS and CATS (Few Useless) WANTED. Any kind of 
ee oe will suit. Apply at the Physiological Laboratory, University, between 
a.m.” ; 


—which means, of course,—as a canine correspondent of the 
Scotsman pointed out a day or two afterwards,—that these ‘+ few 
useless” dogs and cats were to be subjected to some treatment 
which, unless it were carried on under chloroform from beginning 
to end, would be probably quite as deserving of notice by some 
Seotch Mr. Vaughan as was the conduct of the pawnbroker’s 
assistant. Many a theft is far less guilty than this base cruelty 





to creatures which are in our power, and which ought to be under 
our protection. 


the postmarks of the places from which they had professed to 
come,—Tiflis amongst the number. Mr. Ker had taken good 
honours at Oxford, and seems to have been altogether by no 
means the kind of man you would have expected to trade so 


| exclusively on his supposed monopoly in an old savage of whom 


he had once made a rather telling, though rather flashy pic- 
ture. Perhaps Mr. Ker is filled with the cynical ambition 
of showing that sensation letters might be constructed, 
like legal documents, on ‘‘common forms,” which the individual 
littérateur may at any time piece together. If so, his first 
experiments in this direction will not encourage him to go on. 


| Literary cynicism is a good paying article, but it should not 


feed on itself. That is not literary cynicism, but literary 


cannibalism. 


The Octopus in the Aquarium at Brighton has curiously vin- 
dicated that representation of its powers by Victor Hugo which 
was so often denounced as exaggerated. Mr. Charles Collette, 
an actor in the theatre at Brighton, who had learnt the art of 
snake-charming in India, undertook to charm the Octopus, and 
sueceeded so far asto bring him to the surface of the water, and 
make the Octopus follow him round the tank. But when he 
bent down to the surface of the water, the Octopus was alto- 
gether too much charmed to resist a positive embrace, and catch- 
ing Mr. Collette in his arms, he drew him into the tank, where a 
struggle ensued, and Mr. Collette was with difliculty extracted 
by Mr. Smith and other bystanders. The moral is, that the 
charm which makes one sort of creature bend to your will, may 
make another sort of creature bend you to its will; and this 
may not be so pleasant, especially if it has eight arms. 

Even contemporary tradition is very untrustworthy. We find 
that we did not give in our last impression either the whole of 
the now very widely-disseminated epitaph on Mr. Lowe, nor the 
correct Latin version really attributable to him, nor the Greek 
version which he has also supplied. Here is the full epitaph,— 
which is an old one, not originally composed for Mr. Lowe, but 
only adapted to the severe view popularly taken of him, with 
the very clever Latin and Greek renderings made by the latest 
subject of the epitaph :— 

ORIGINAL. 
Here lie the bones of Robert Lowe, | If to the realms of peace and 
A treacherous friend, a bitter fos. love, 
Whither his restless soul has fled, | Farewell to happiness above. 
May not be thought, much less be If haply to some lower level, 
said. We can’t congratulate the Devil. 
MR. LOWE'S LATIN VERSION. 


Robertus Humilis hic jacet, Ambigitur, sed, sporo, dura. 
Qui nobis (mortuus) valdé Si celum scandet ista pestis, 


placet ; Vale, concordia clestis ; 
Amicus minime fidelis, | Si apud inferos jacebit, 
Amarus hostis et crudelis ; | Diabolum ejus poenitebit, 


Quenam conditio sit futura Et nos Diaboli miserebit. 
MR. LOWE'S GREEK VERSION. 

Keiras avig 5 rita wsrergers ra ep kaurw 

Tisaadas rT éydoous eSumurdy re pirous. 

Ailw ror reroraras 6 Baonavos. ‘Oux ig Oduuror, 

Kai yag Oduuridday wrer dy ed pe0civ"m,— 

"AAA 00d’ lg “Adny, eres “AbyS wOAAa radu meg 

Todrov Sewiccas, oixér’ dvexra rador, 
We have also received a clever variation on the Latin of the 
mutilated epitaph, and a French translation of the same by the 
same writer, which it will be worth while to give, if only in 
proof of the interest which Mr, Lowe's virtues excite :— 
Hic jacet Humilis Robertus, Nimis vexaret sanctas sedes; 
Commune fatum haud expertus, Et si se mergoret in imis, 
Nam, si migraret Dei in wxdes, Sors Ditis foret dura nimis. 

FRENCH VERSION. 

Cy git enfin Robert le Bas: Il génerait trop le bon Dieu ; 
Son ime est,—oi, je ne sais pas. S'il soit & l’enfer condamnable, 
Car, s'il voulait chercher les cieux, | Que Dieu aio pitié du Diable! 
We offer the following German rendering to complete the collec - 
tion :— 








Hierunten liegend, die Gebeine | Jenseits der goldnen Himmels- 


| Des Niedrigen Robert beweino ! thiiren 


Treuloser Freund und _ béser | Wiirde, mit ihm, don schonsten 
Feind Seelen 


Ou icipati soi ‘ : , . — 
r anticipation last week as to the real origin of the “ curi- | 7,¢ nig yerschieden, wie es scheint, | So ganz und gar dio Freunde fehlen. 


ous coincidence” between passages in the Daily Telegraph letters 
from Russia and contributions to All the Year Round and other 
periodicals has proved to be correct. This day week the Daily 
Telegraph gave the name of the correspondent who has served 


Wohin er geht, kann niemand | Doch, mitihm in dor Holle taglich, 
spiiren ;— Wire der Toufe! unortriiglich. 





The Bank of England on Thursday raised its rate to 7 per cent. 


it so shabby a trick,—Mr. David Ker,—and asserted that his | Consols were on Friday 91{ to 92. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@——. 


THE PLAN OF THE RIGHT. 
: ae plans of the Right are rapidly developing themselves, 


and are at once more constitutional and less sensational 
than they were at first supposed to be. They are not going 
to war with Italy, for behind Italy lies Bismarck, and the 
Marshal-President understands perfectly that France is not 
ready for a serious war; that even when the Germans are 
paid out, a year or two must elapse before the cadres 
are full and the men thoroughly disciplined, and he has 
consequently, while sending his first message to the Pope, re- 
assured all foreign Powers. They are not going to strike a 
coup Wétat, for Marshal MacMahon objects to that kind of 
sterile violence; and if he did not, the menace would instantly 
divide the majority into three, the Bonapartists not being yet 
ready, or the Legitimists in full possession of their master’s 
sanction to a massacre. They propose, therefore, to proceed 
much more slowly and constitutionally. They have decided, 


we are told on authority frequently right, to wait three years | 
for the final triumph of their cause, and meanwhile to main- | 


tain the Provisional Government, and to employ the new Execu- 
tive in the work of coercing the electors. Their most trusted 
agent, M. Beul¢, has been ordered to instruct all Prefects that 
while the Government gives them its confidence, it demands 
in return their complete devotion. ‘Instructions from me 
shall not be wanting,” writes M. Beulé. “Do not hesi- 
tate, and my responsibility will always cover yours. What 
the National Assembly expects before everything from 
the Government which it has instituted is a personal 
administration inspired by one thought, directed with pre- 
cision, and placing itself openly at the head of the Con- 
servatives.” A reference is then made to “the illustrious 
Marshal,” who will support and defend Conservative Prefects, 
and the manifesto is complete,—so complete that there is 
little difficulty in tracing it to the hand of M. Rouher, 
whose financial colleague, M. Magne, has been appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and who knows more of the 
business of reigning by corruption than all the Dukes put 
together. If the Prefects obey, as is probable, for other- 


wise they will be dismissed, shifted—that is, removed to| 


petty prefectures—or snubbed, and if the electors show a 


spirit of submission, and if Marshal MacMahon consents, on | 


the departure of the Germans the Assembly will be dissolved, 
and a new one elected under the auspices of M. Beulé, who 
will certainly exhibit no ‘‘ weakness ”; while, if the electors 
should not prove submissive, or should display Radical pro- 


clivities, or should be clamorous for M. Thiers, the Assembly | 


will continue for three years to rely on its own sovereignty, 
which, it appears, has the power denied to other Sovereigns, 
that of keeping itself alive by mere desire to live. Meanwhile 
every engine will be put in play to secure adherents, in the 


Army, and the Civil Service, and the Church, and among the | 
peasantry, until at last the final Constituent Assembly, picked | 


and weeded and well prepared, shall, amid the acclaim of the 
nation, surrender the nation to—whom ? a point upon which, 
when the hour comes, civil war may begin at once, the Bona- 


partists evidently having fixed the term of three years, in| 
the hope that they may then present an acceptable can-| 


didate. 
This is the plan,—and if political morality is entirely dead 
in France, and Paris remains in chains, and Gambetta is 


powerless, and the three strands of the Right rope can hang | 


together during three years, and Marshal MacMahon cannot 
acquire any comprehension of politics, the plan is a very nice 
one, and may succeed. But then we do not think all these con- 
ditions are present. To begin with, the Legitimists through- 
out the country have been complaining for years of official 
oppression at elections, oppression which kept them out, and 
their cool surrender to the Imperialists on that point is either 
an admission that the Imperialists were right, or a mere act 
of despair,—displays them either as men whom that French 
Disraeli, M. Rouher, has ‘‘ educated,” or as the merest nulli- 
ties. That places them in a ridiculous position before their own 
constituents, who elected them in 1870 chiefly to make peace, 
but partly because they had for nearly a quarter of a century 
mitigated by their personal weight the tyranny of the officials. 
Taen they must pass a Bill, which of all possible bills will 
most seriously annoy the electorate, must avow openly and de- 
eidedly that they hold the rich above the poor. For the Pre- 
fects to act as M. Beulé wishes, they must impress the Mayors 
who are now elective except in the great cities; and to destroy 


|their independence the Right must do one of two things 
either restore the Napoleonic system of appointing the smallest; 
| Maire, or carry the Bill they are now said to propose, giving the 
municipal electoral power to the persons paying the highest 
taxes,—i.e., the squires and richest peasantry. We could 
not do that even in England, but anybody who knows 
French history knows that such a change would never be for- 
'given ; that it would make the active electors objects of per- 
sonal hate to the passive electors ; that Bonapartists or Gam- 
bettists who offered its abrogation would be received with open 
arms. Then the Right suffer heavily by the deaths of their 
bald-heads, and must admit the candidates chosen in casual 
elections, who may at least be Radicals, thus whittling away 
an accidental majority which even now depends on the adhe- 
sion of M. Target and his “ sixteen Republicans,” and of M. 
Rouher and his fifteen Bonapartists—with both of whom, by 
the way, they will probably quarrel on the death of the Pope— 
and who already show such symptoms of breaking up that 
Marshal MacMahon, in a speech to all the Conservative 
| journalists, made unity his one topic. He was evidently not 
quite assured of ultimate harmony between M. Rouher 
and the Duc de Broglie. And finally, they have to 
| carry out this policy of astute and patient waiting, a policy 
| which it would need Italian tenacity to maintain, in the 
jmidst of the most impatient people in the world, in 
| the midst of events such as are sure to occur in Rome and in 
| Berlin, with a Cabinet whose ablest man is a sworn Bona- 
| partist, and under the Presidency of a man who may not be a 
| politician, but who cannot remain long without political 
| sympathies, and who, when he gives an order, intends to be 
|obeyed, who already sits in their Cabinet, who objects to 
| violent alterations of the law, who has already rejected their 
strongest and best device—the substitution of election by 
| districts for election by departments—and who is even more 
independent of them, if he chooses to be, than M. Thiers ever 
was. They have to wait in a country where every Govern- 
/ment slowly grinds itself to powder, making ten enemies to 
every friend. And finally, they have to follow this policy in 
| the face of the ablest Parliamentarians in France,—of M. Thiers” 
dexterity and charm for the people, of M. Grévy’s solid sense, 
and of Gambetta’s oratory, all displayed without ceasing on 
an arena to which France is admitted free. The French 
| peasant is a timid being, but he is at least as much afraid of 
tithe as of the Commune; he dislikes war, but he likes victory; 
'and associates Bonapartism with defeat; and above all, he is 
‘enamoured of equality, the exact principle which it is the 
first duty of the Right, apart from the Bonapartists, to 
| denounce. 
Our own impression, we confess, remains that the majority 
| will very speedily be broken up; that the Assembly, the “ last 
institution in France,” will transfer its allegiance ; that power 
will fall again to the moderate Republicans; that they will 
‘either retain the Marshal or elect M. Grévy; that they wil? 
not trouble themselves to remove prefects, who will be quite 
sure not to resist the Government in power, and that they wil? 
instantly vote a dissolution which will give them a quiet, 
peaceful, and perhaps long-lived control of France. The rick 
do not make street ¢meutes, and the Republic has work enougk 
to do in recovering her lost provinces. 





THE IDEAL CONSERVATIVE MINISTER. 


[ ANCASHIRE has this week been commemorating the 
4 late Lord Derby by putting up, on Tuesday, a marble 
statue to him in the beautiful park of Preston; and on the 
'same day Huddersfield erected a statue to the late Sir Robert 
Peel. Neither of these ceremonials was of a party nature. 
Lord Derby was celebrated as a Lancashire man, as an orator, 
and as a British statesman, rather than as a Tory leader, by 
his friend and colleague, Colonel Wilson-Patten ; and the late 
Sir Robert Peel was, of course, celebrated by so sturdy 
Liberal as Lord Houghton, not for his Conseryative tendencies, 
but for the great benefits he bestowed on the people of England 
by his somewhat sudden and complete repudiation of the Tory 
policy of Protection. Yet it can hardly be doubted that the 
feeling with which the minds both of Tories and Liberals revert 
to the two last leaders of the Tory party has in it an element 
of special interest at the present moment, arising from the half- 
anticipation of a possibly early return to Conservative Govern- 
ments, and a certain nervous susceptibility as to the character of 
the perhaps not quite inevitable Tory chief. The musings of men 
naturally hover over the political characteristics of the late Lord 


y Derby and his son, of the late Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Disraeh 
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who first drove Sir Robert from power and then analysed his|tute of the imagination necessary to clothe with 
character; and friend and foe alike not unnaturally feel that something of distinction a policy of quiescence, he is 
here is one of the most uncertain points in the Tory prospect. quite as likely to inaugurate a policy of radical, 
It is impossible — _ ee ae Z the ideal Conser- | though fanciful change, as to attempt to lend any imagina- 
yative leader? How far, and why, did the most recent Con-| tive charm to a passive administration; and even if it 
servative leaders of the past fall short of that ideal? Again, | otherwise, he aol catch the true note & sotent elie 
do the actual Conservative leaders of the present fall less short, | and instead of making inaction look impressive, he would be 
or even pag agen 4 gr ag A oy - 80, — is the | sure to make it look fantastic.—the last thing Conservatives 
reason of this reitera 0 e Conservative party | can bear. If a very common-place Conservative leader would 
to rear for itself leaders who are possessed by its best make Conservatism too leaden-coloured and dreary for success, 
spirit FS ; OR A a ee ieee | eo Disraeli is in danger of afar worse mistake, making it too 
The firs red ca seen 8 oe _ Minis ge | grotesque and ludicrous. And nothing irritates true Conserva- 
take it, to value : e 04 oric tra: — : e Empire so highly tives more than a policy of odd and inexplicable caprice. There 
that to his mind the presumption shall be always strong isalways the deepest possible sensitiveness to manner and form in 
against change, and yet not so highly but that his mind shall | all Conservative parties, and the one thing they crave isa manner 
be = rn he 5 og egies. be eg? that sg a = —_ 1 ae — or ew ie kind, a manner and 
save the substance, must modify the form. e should form which make the Englishman feel more deeply than ever 
_s err = pared oaprag ing - — ag | his — oor — ie and ~— the notion of 
of the past, 28 ures in a| any rupture wi e past. r. Disraeli is in himself 
certain glory of recollection, but yet sensitive _ to the | rupture with the past. itis vous quldianen te a freak of political 
threatenings = ~_—_ and eo — to — by ae | Nature, and a freak of political Nature is the last thing to 
Cotes of a Conservative Aliniter isto clothe with a aufficient| ie fone or of all that is left undone, It is like asking Cadvie 
cultie wi sufficient | is done or of a at is left undone. It is like askin dric 
atmosphere of popular iaterest a policy which must, usually by | the Saxon to follow Wamba without wincing, to ask the Tory 
its very nature, be tame and unsensational. Unless there be a | squires to follow Mr. Disraeli, and never to shrink when he turns 
foreign war, or a great opportunity for brilliant foreign policy | an unexpected somersault or leads them suddenly into an un- 
without war, the tendency of a Conservative administration is | explored and sequestered glade of the political forest, where 
“ — popular ae = —— ee — a may suspect the workings of some wild caprice, if not a 
¢ i a ~ e — t) — or * there “et ambush or a snare. The present Lord Derby, on 
shou e ba : as ore own character something of | the other hand, is a very different leader, and his great lucidity 
personal charm and o representative national qualities, and matter-of-fact good sense, invested as they are with all 
which may serve as a popular equivalent for brilliant | the charm of high rank and vast territorial wealth, probably 
measures and the excitement of change. To our mind, | hold out at least as good a prospect to Conservatives as either 
ag none“ —_ ~— — Bal — Peel, or | the extraordinary Parliamentary skill of the late Sir Robert 
Goad Geoceiive cahein of toe conteng, > Wis Gn] keel Ruslgb ential 40k Gn on RE Oh tor TO 
@ f elt, | Lor: rtainly not the man to hold out too long 
strongest possible attachment to the hereditary principles | against a real, popular demand for reasonable concession ; and 
of the British Government, and yet his mind was always still less is he the man to make any mistake as to the straight- 
Toae dh, te wet umes readin, ont seh be wee loweeelg Baan, Baten oe ere 
, ; ary, and y e was | to hear taken by theirstatesmen. But then, on the other hand, 
pe J Conservative ge and jealous of change. He there is a marked want of that glow, vivacity, and life which 
gave the impression, too, of a great minister who embodied Conservative Ministries of a passive character need even more 
the crag hg es “2 : fitting — = oe than een ges which propose changes of great moment 
was doing least, and so he filled up in a great degree by his | to occupy the attention and imagination of the people. Lord 
oni mage ed — left +" yd ——- — and Derby admitted the other day at Preston that a public speech 
aati seek fate yielded pect Aerainanes cater both - | ite tweat a ae f Poop = ai bo 
Q w ears or more ago, one of the most disagree- 
Catholic Emancipation and on Protection, instead of resisting | able of callie duties. That is a confession atids Some 
Seen te to tor Lael Bad's lose’ ba asll lute vase eo| te coher to canes ten Gok & wees; ak © 
t t , no | in order to assure them that it was so; and it is a serious 
on 2 = se by ee policy of Protec- drawback to his power of giving prestige to a Conservative 
po tan ad og righ e : po org — a | Administration. Tame good sense, acting solely on the defen- 
ee e ey in 1866, instead of taking on Limself, | sive, will never be really attractive to Englishmen. With all 
as Mr, Disraeli did, the responsibility of doing the Liberals | their love of the conventional and the practical, there is a deep 
silaapoade atly by tds coughs wich of apagatag atts teo| kasd Sthg's up guedeis as « Waker bs lope 
> lea 7 i ote ympathy wi e | Lord Derby’s very principle as a Minister is to throw co 
ora > rege of his day. But he pe ap otimes the | wateron all excitement. Then, unfortunately for him, he is speci- 
a os when his policy was inactive, as much as greater | ally devoted to the study of foreign policy, and there is no subject 
— os “7 roe snag hs — reforms. he he | over which he throws the wet blanket of his political intellect 
othing, : ~wAegicts* : : 
S jays thom coved toltianeen onl latenh of lnvting | eatlendl tngeepecte ol Sucige peels eee am ay ek 
attack by a profession of reactionary feeling, he trenel as | what is 7 se ¥ ade: f ; wai I ref | Ne “4 whet 
8 , is sensational in projects . 
willing to do all that was prudent, that there was little chance | even Conservatives “nal to daptimnnetes + Phone ym to 
2 hago in any — to roe — — — ee national tone in relation to foreign affairs, for the 
. Then, again, he always had regard to the imperial duties | coldness and apathy which it is their cue to show to all in- 
png en ae yao 9 pore a | ternal —— ws ve tpn ae —_ na 
r own. Had Lord Palmer- | craving. His administration would be one of which unosten- 
a be ban A bg - = ge ig wae of his | tatious dullness, a steady discouragement and deprecia- 
Sstd to al = tones gestecs thos of to Geamsunitiedchater| oe sheauh, wank bo Ga Sealing eok aouunl, dhaumiar 
inister y , acter- 
who disarms agitation by moderate concession, and clothes in aot “i Pras hardly think that pe Commas 
— a certain satisfying pride and nationalism of manner the | could last long. Candour and cold water are admirable 
er tame policy of letting,—not perhaps ‘well,’ but at} qualities for Conservatism in Opposition, but they would 
oars PP y 
east ‘ pretty-well,’ alone. : ‘hardly serve for Conservatism in office. Lord Derby is no 
The two leaders now available to the Conservative party are | doubt the best available Minister the Conservatives have ; but 
mg of them of this type. Mr. Disraeli, we need hardly | he is very far indeed from the ideal Conservative Minister, 
y, fails, not by any want of elasticity, not by any deadness | who would be something between Palmerston and Canning,— 
of passive resistance to change, but by totally misunderstand- | Palmerston in his typical British sense and courage and some- 
ne English feelings and misinterpreting English precedents. | what vulgar humour,—Canning in that taste for the grand 
0 one knows how much of his Conservatism is assumed for | and ornate side of national life and honour which redeems the 
the purposes of party-government, and how far he is secretly | Conservative party from the charge of merely frigid and 
defending to yap ‘aan rmage ag seems rs / neutral antagonism to popular wishes and popular hopes. 
: » again, y means desti- | 
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THE HYDE PARK DEMONSTRATION. 
HE Whit-Monday Demonstration in Hyde Park was not, 
of course, distinguished by any great sobriety or reason- 
ableness in the declamation in which the various speakers 
indulged. The Chipping Norton case had very naturally 


irritated in the highest degree the members of the working- | 
class, and their denunciations of the Criminal Law Amend- | 


ment Act, under which the atrocious sentence was passed, and 
of the Master and Servants’ Act, as mere specimens of Class 
Legislation, were wild and vague, and showed no apprehension 


at all of the real difficulty of applying just principles to the | 
class of cases for which those Acts are intended to provide. | 


We are quite disposed to hold, with Mr. Harrison’s very able 


a 

| no class not highly cultivated and learned in legal ‘refinements 
would do justice at all, this amounts to saying that there will 
be always questions on which the sympathies of Judges aro 
likely to evince a certain bias not favourable to the workin s. 
class. And though, as regards the Stipendiary Magistrates the 
bias is probably too slight to be appreciable, it is not so in the 
case of Petty and Quarter Sessions, where every fair man 
must admit that the employers of labour have a very direct 
interest in thé questions between the employer and the 
employed, and are almost certain to take strong views against 
those who excite discontent and foment strikes, Yet these 
are cases which could not usually be remitted to the County 


| Courts. Summary jurisdiction is absolutely requisite where 


letter in Monday’s Zimes, that there is no reason why the | the charge is, for instance,——-as at Chipping Norton,—that 
Criminal Law Amendment Act should not be repealed, and | labourers are being deterred from doing work for which there 
replaced by a statute inflicting a heavy punishment on “ rat- | is the most urgent necessity, by the terrorism exercised over 
tening,”"—/.¢., the offence of hiding a workman’s tools in order them by their fellows, so that a week’s or a fortnight’s delay 





to prevent him from accepting work of which his brother 
workmen do not approve. The assaults and threats used 
for the purpose of interfering between employers and the 
employed against which it also provides, are otherwise punish- 
able, and there is sufficient discretion already given to the 
magistrates who decide upon such cases, to increase the penalty 
where the intent of the assault or threat appears to be specially 
mischievous. But even if this were done, as we think it ought 
to be done, we doubt whether the working-class would be satis- 
fied. For though it is perfectly true that this Act, as it has 
hitherto been worked, has been made recently the chief instru- 
ment in the hands of employers for suppressing combination, 


—yet there are complaints enough about other statutes. How- | 


ever, the definition of ‘‘ molestation ’’ and “ obstruction ”’ which 
this Act contains is a most dangerously vayue one, when one 
considers that both in town and country those whoadminister the 
Act are almost certain to be biassed in favour of the employer 
rather than the employed, and that for this bias, as far as we 
know, there is no remedy ; and that is why we wish for the com- 
plete repeal of the Act. To make it molestation or obstruction, 
punishable with three months’ imprisonment with or without 
hard labour, to ‘‘ watch or beset the house or other places where 
such person” [the person to be intimidated] ‘resides, or 
works, or carries on business, or happens to be, or the approach 
to such house or place, or if with two or more other persons 
he follow such person in a disorderly manner in or through 
any street or road,” or to “persistently follow such person 
about from place to place,” is to put a premium on the 
preferring of vague charges for party purposes. No doubt the 
repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and the substitu- 
tion of an Actimposing a severe penalty on rattening alone, would 
do something to remove a very dangerous legal tool against 
Trade combinations, which has already been repeatedly per- 
verted to very mischievous and unforeseen uses. But still it 
would not be enough. There would still remain what we may 
call very plausible grievances on the part of the working- 
classes,—/.¢., grievances which a just-minded working-man 
might fairly regard as serious grievances, and which it would 
yet be difficult, if not impossible to remove, even in the interests 
of working-men themselves. 

The real difficulty of the case is not that this particular 
Criminal Law Amendment Act is operating with special in- 
justice, but that in relation to all cases of summary jurisdiction 
on quarrels between employers and employed, the persons who 
give judgment are sure to have a bias, and almost necessarily 
to have a strong bias, on one side of the case, and that, too, the 
side unfavourable to the working-class. The only remedy would 
be the one which the agricultural labourers at Leamington 
demanded the other day,—a universal system of stipendiary 
magistrates, and that is, for the present, at all events, simply 
an impossible remedy; it would cost so much as to be ex- 
tremely oppressive even to the very class which desires it, 
and it would, in some respects, work badly, for it cannot be 
doubted that there is a great advantage to the labouring class 
itself, in all cases where there is no fear of class feeling, (and 
such cases are, in spite of Unionist questions and Game Law 


questions, by far the majority), in leaving the power of deal- | 
ing with these offences to those who are closely related to | 
them by the ordinary ties of rural society. Indeed, even the | 


stipendiary magistrates of the greater cities are by no means 
free from class bias in relation to questions touching the 
comfort of society, such as the gas-stokers’ question ; nor will 
it be found easy to get any class of highly cultivated lawyers to 
see all the excuses for breaches of contract on the part of the 
labouring class as vividly as they will see the excuses for 
breaches of contract on the part of the employers. Now as 


| might involve the waste of a whole year’s labour, and of the 
| year’s share in much more than a year’s preparation. There 
|are matters which won't wait, and in common justice to all 
| parties, it is better they should be decided quickly, even with 
| less than absolute justice, than that they should be decided 


| more justly in principle, but after all the mischief is done, 
It was stated at the meeting on Whit-Monday that under 
the Master and Servants’ Act, ‘‘ if a master breaks his contract 
|and discharges his servant ata minute’s notice, the servant 
|} can summon his master and obtain as compensation a week’s 
| or a fortnight’s wages, as the case may be”’ [there is no limit 
in the Act to the amount of compensation that may be 
| awarded]; “if the servant breaks his contract and withdraws 
| without notice from his labour, he is liable to imprisonment 
|for three months.” The truth is, that both master and 
| servant are liable to imprisonment for three months 
for a bad breach of contract. The 14th Clause pre- 
scribes that, “‘when on the hearing of an information or 
complaint under this Act it appears to the justices, magis- 
| trate, or sheriff that any injury inflicted on the person or pro- 
perty of the party complaining, or the misconduct, misdemeanor, 
or ill-treatment complained of, has been of an aggravated 
character, and that such injury, misconduct, misdemeanour, or 
ill-treatment has not arisen or been committed in the ond 
Jide exercise of a legal right existing, or bond fide and reason- 
ably supposed to exist; and further, that any pecuniary com- 
| pensation or other remedy by this Act provided will not meet 
| the circumstances of the case, then the justices, magistrate, 
or sheriff may by warrant commit the party complained against 
to the common gaol or house of correction within their or his 
jurisdiction, there to be (in the discretion of the jastices, 
magistrate, or sheriff) imprisoned with or without hard labour 
for any term not exceeding three months.” It will be observed 
that this applies to both parties alike; but of course it is 
intrinsically more likely that such an aggravated offence should 
be committed by a poor labourer than by a rich employer, 
who has little motive for such offences; and besides that, there 
being many millions of such labourers and only a few thousands 
or scores of thousands of such employers, the number of cases in 
which the labourer suffers from the clause will be much larger 
than that of the cases in which the employers suffer. Besides, 
| the alternative to an order for a complete fulfilment of the 
| contract, violated, if no security can be given for it, is im- 
prisonment for three months or less, and of course the rich 
employer of ‘abour is much better able to give such security 
than the poor labourer. So that here, again, the difficulty is not 
in the inequality of the law, but in the inequality with which 
the conditions bear on the different parties to a contract. A 
poor man will often have to bear imprisonment because he 
cannot give security,—a rich man hardly ever. On the 
other hand, if a fine, without imprisonment, were the 
only penalty admitted for a breach of contract, this 
would not be any security at all, to the employer of 
labour, that he might not be ruined by any Union that 
chose to strike a blow at him by calling the men off 
work at a critical moment, when all the profits of the year 
depended on securing a good amount of labour. It would 
be childish to impose a fine and nothing else as the penalty 
of such a breach of contract. The fine could not reimburse 
| a great employer of labour for the loss of thousands, perhaps 
| hundreds of thousands, of pounds; and the Union would pay 
| any fine that could reasonably be imposed on labourers with- 
‘out difficulty. The truth is, that the offence of breach of 
| contract is practically a very different one when it means the 
| refusal of an employer of labour to give work he had promised 


| to give,—the labour market remaining quite open to the man 
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wrongfully dismissed,—and when it means the refusal of a great 
number of men whose places cannot possibly be immediately 
supplied to do what is absolutely essential to the fulfilment of 
a given promise on the part of a manufacturer, or to the 
housing of a ripe crop for which a farmer has been preparing 
by the labour of a whole year. In the one case, such a money 
fine as may reasonably be inflicted on the employer amply 
compensates the workman wrongfully dismissed ; in the other 
case, such a money fine as may be reasonably inflicted on the 
labourers, does not and cannot compensate the employer for 
the loss of so many men’s services at a critical moment. The 
two offences are altogether different in their civil consequences, 
and should be punished differently. 

We see, then, no remedy for what the labourers complain of, 
except the repeal of the penal clauses of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, with the substitution of a severe statutable 

unishment for rattening, and the most careful supervision by 
the Home Office over unjust sentences. The Chipping Norton 
Magistrates who, either from ignorance or incapacity, have 
misused their power, should be removed from the Bench. In 
all other like cases, there should be the most careful revision 
of the sentences passed in the case of Trade disputes, both by 
the Press and by the Home Office. But it is simply essential 
that there should be a severer penalty than any pecuniary 
fine for breach of contract in bad cases, and it is inevitable 
that a great many more labourers than employers are likely to 
suffer these penalties. All that can be done is to see, as far as 
possible, that the discretion of the Magistrates is wisely used. 
To reduce the penalty in all cases to a fine, would be to put 
the Employers of labour so completely at the mercy of com- 
binations of labourers, that capitalists would no longer trust 
their capital in industrial enterprises in this country ; and the 
result of that would be even more fatal to the class of labourers 
than to the class of employers. 








THE NEW BANK ACT. 

M* LOWE promised on the 22nd ult. to introduce some 

modification of the Bank Act. The City, always sensi- 
tive to any alteration in the system upon which it builds its 
credit and its business, is full of rumours, and if the statement 
made in the Zimes and believed in many well-informed quarters 
is correct, it may have some reason for its fears. The main 
object of Peel’s Act, stripped of all controversial points, may 
be described as an edict that every person who had money to 
receive should, in the absence of agreement to the contrary, 
receive it in gold, or bank-notes made equal to gold by the 
Bank being restricted to a fixed sum, beyond which it 
must keep gold for its notes. Owing to causes which 
it would be long to detail here, but which are admirably 
recounted in Mr. Bagehot’s recent and lucid book on Lombard 
Street, the Bank of England has become the sole depositary 
of the Bankers’ reserve, finds it in times of panic most 
difficult to comply with the Act, restricts credit excessively, 
and at last runs its stock of money so close that it finds 
itself compelled either to break the Act or close its doors. It 
therefore applies to the Ministry for permission to break the 
Act, and issue for a time inconvertible notes based on its own 
credit—which is identical in fact, though not in theory, with 
that of the Government,—and this permission has never been 
refused. Indeed we cannot, as circumstances stand, imagine 
how it could be. The shutting of the Bank doors would on 
certain days involve a failure to pay the interest on Consols, 
which would shake the whole world of commerce, and at any 
time would close every large bank in the kingdom. If the 
crisis lasted a week, money would be almost, or indeed quite, 
unprocurable, for nobody now keeps stores of gold, goods 
could not be bought, wages could not be paid, ships could not 
start, the transmarine commerce would be in hopeless confu- 
sion, and in the great cities there would be bloodshed as cer- 
tainly as if flour failed. Just think what the impossibility of 
obtaining either their wages or workhouse relief would mean 
even for twenty-four hours to the millions of this capital, or 
the sort of capacity our Government has for managing mutinous 
crowds. The farmer would have to pay his men in unthrashed 
corn, and the only way of getting a cab would be to proffer half 
aspoon. Nothing for a moment would have any value but 
specie, and we doubt if the hungry multitudes could even be 
fed. No Ministry would run such risks, even if Parliament 
would allow them, and certainly no Ministry upon which the 
Tesponsibility of maintaining the present delicate and artificial 
system rests. The entire banking and currency system of 





| 





withdraw its support without a crash. There is little harm 
done by suspending the Act, for after all the Bank is perfectly 
secure; and as it is believed that it would, in an extreme case, 
be supported by the Exchequer, as it most certainly would, let 
the theorists say what they like, the mere announcement 
generally suffices to end the panic. 

The system has, however, two great evils. One is the evil 
of a formal defiance of law, always to be deprecated; the 
other is the excessive reluctance of the Bank to make advances 
when it perceives the danger at hand. This reluctance, as Mr. 
Bagehot has pointed out, exaggerates fear to panic and panic 
to terror, till when, as in one case happened, the Bank refuses 
to discount Consols, commerce comes to a standstill, and men 
really rich are as powerless as beggars. They have plenty of 
property to meet their engagements, but they want money, sove- 
reigns or notes, not shiploads of goods half-way from India or 
China. Mr. Lowe, who thinks in addition that no such respon- 
sibility should be thrown upon the Government, which other- 
wise, however, would have twice a year to keep £14,000,000 of 
coin in the Treasury, desires, it is believed, to make the 
system self-acting and to authorise the Bank to issue extra 
notes whenever discount has risen above a certain figure, say 
10 or 12 per cent. It is calculated that the public, then 
knowing the limits of restriction, would fall into no panic, 
while the Bank, always safe in the long run, would not 
restrict its discounts. Undoubtedly such a scheme would 
mitigate panics, and would greatly reduce the responsi- 
bility of the Ministry; but there are other and serious 
evils it would be almost certain to produce. In the first place, 
every “reform” which diminishes the control of the Ministry 
over an important department of life, yet transfers that con- 
trol to a close co-optative corporation, must of necessity be 
evil, for it changes -a responsibility to the nation for a re- 
sponsibility to a body of shareholders. The Directors of the 
Bank of England are experienced and well-informed men, but 
they are ordinary men, and the perpetual temptation on them 
would be not to warn the market loudly and clearly by deci- 
sive rises of rate, but to let all the loanable capital they had 
go at, say seven per cent., then jump suddenly to the statute 
figure, and then go on again for a time with their inconvertible 
notes. That would be highly inconvenient to the State, but 
it would produce a high dividend for the Bank Shareholders. 
Indeed we can conceive occasions on which it would be the 
Bank’s interest to force on a panic, which would bring cus- 
tomers in shoals willing to buy at any price money 
that costs the Bank Directors nothing. The impartial 
supervision of the State is absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent temptations of that kind, especially with a Bank 
exposed to constant pressure from its shareholders. The 
self-acting scheme should certainly be worked, if at all, 
through the Treasury, which can have no profit or loss to 
incur, and which is responsible for the laws against free 
banking, but we cannot perceive how the self-adjusting stan- 
dard is to be fixed. Why, if the Bank is in no danger, is the 
Act to be suspended at one time more than another? That 
is simply to fix a maximum rate of discount, and encourage 
the wildest rush into business, the reckless men discounting 
with small discounters who know that they never can run 
short while they have good bills, because the Bank, if in any 
difficulty, can always make advances in legal-tender notes. 
The real check upon wild speculation is not the rate of dis- 
count so much as the risk of finding discount impossible, 
which under this system could never be, but under the pre- 
sent systems threatens speculators at every serious rise. The 
men in the City, who are always borrowing for wild projects, 
would be as happy as the youngsters who are always ready to 
spend because they hope some discounter will let them have 
money on their notes of hand, be it at 50 or 60 per cent. 
The answer that they may be happy now, for the Bank 
Act is sure to be suspended if necessary, is no answer 
at all, for it is they whose paper is first rejected, who 
are brushed out of the way by the fear of the panic, 
which, with money always to be had when a statute 
rate of interest had been reached, would never come at all. 
The true remedy for the breach of principle involved in the 
sliding scale is not to fix a standard, but to make it legal for 
the Lords of the Treasury, on their regular responsibility to 
Parliament, to suspend the Act, or give intimation of their 
intention to suspend it on a certain day. Why fix any 
rule at all, or hamper hands which, if Parliament were 
sitting, could be and would be unhampered ina night? We 
have got a thoroughly artificial system, which could not be 


England is a Parliamentary structure, and Parliament cannot | altered without sacrifices the people are not disposed to make, 
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and the best check on it is to leave Parliament, through its 
executive officers, the right of relaxation whenever danger is 
visibly at hand. That their action should be made legal, and 
not an act of violence, is right; but their power and their 
responsibility should both remain untouched. 





THE STATE OF SPAIN. 


| Se we possible evil that exists in the state of Spain is 

described, often in exaggerated terms, in London every 
day. The Carlist war is not nearly so formidable to order as 
our own Jacobite insurrections of 1715 and 1745, but its petty 
movements are described every day by telegraph, and Northern 
Spain is believed therefore to be in utter anarchy, as 
Londoners would have believed Scotland to be, had they heard 
on one day that Cromartie was rising, and on another that the 
Campbells had been repulsed, and on a third that a tax had 
been levied upon Perth. Bands of 5,000 men, supplied mainly 
by subscription, and requisitions, are talked of as if they were 
armies, and could move at will upon Madrid; while Don 
Carlos is invested with the daring and the directness of pur- 
pose which, amid all his faults, undoubtedly distinguished 
the Stuart Pretender. The Government is taunted with its 
weakness, just as the Hanoverian Government was taunted— 
and survived the taunts—and every little riot in Madrid, like 
every riot in Westminster, is raised into a dangerous demon- 
stration. The state of the finances—which is bad enough in 
all conscience, nearly as bad as it was in France in 1789—is 
exaggerated by rumours intended to discredit the Republic ; 
and the Government, which has not made or threatened the 
smallest attack on property, is daily accused in the only 
country where socialism is legalised—though hidden under 
the name of poor relief—of socialism. Finally, the Army, 
which is precisely in the state of the French Army when 
its aristocratic constitution was broken up, and all was 
mutiny, intrigue, and duelling, is supposed to be extinct, 
and a great country given up hopelessly to brigands and 
guerrillas, 

The majority of these charges are correct, but those who 
make them should remember a few of the facts upon the 
other side. This discredited, abject, and accidental Govern- 
ment has, for four months, been prudent enough to preserve 
peace in its capital ; to avoid a conflict with an Army accus- 
tomed torule the State; to limit the Carlist insurrection to the 
mountains; to refrain from open conflict with the Church ; to 
suppress a refractory and reactionary Committee of Cortes, and 
to collect a representative body which is of its own opinions. 
That body doubtless does not represent the whole nation, the 
abstentions having been very numerous, but it represents it at 
least as well as any Cortes called by any Ministry of Isabella, 
or during Prim’s regime, A thin representation is at least as 
useful as a forced one. Its existence and its accord with 
the Government give that body the voluntary and cheerful 
aid of at least a great minority of Spaniards, a dictatorship 
which is real, so far as it goes, a Revol ‘ionary power which, 
if it has either strong men or strong ideas within it, may hold 
Spain in as firm a grip as the Convention ever held France. 
The men who succeeded the Terrorists had probably no 
majority, but they produced order in France, until the strong 
man came and took up the reins they, and not he, had manu- 
factured. The weak members of the Madrid Government— 
Figueras, who has not, as he says, “iron enough in him 
to govern in troublous times,” and Castelar, the Spanish 





may put the Constitution together, giving, we hope, 
powers to the provinces, but arming the central authority 
with the right to suspend privilege when misused, the want of 
which Lincoln so bitterly mourned, and at last secured by his 
successful theory about the war-power. Pay the inter. 
est on the Debt in paper for two years. It may be neces. 
sary meanwhile either to subjugate the capital by a 
rain of shells, or to transfer it on the American plan to 
some safe village, or to conciliate it on the English 
one ; but once armed, the Government may go on as tran. 
quilly as any government ever has done in Spain. The 
army, at its highest figure, has never been costly, civil 
government is cheap enough, if only the collectors can be 
made honest, either by per-centages or by making concussion 
capital, and the mass of the people ask only cheaper and 
swifter justice. Of the seventeen millions of Spain there are 
probably not less than fourteen anxious to be let alone, to til] 
and reap, to sell their grape crop, to see the ordinary services 
| performed by sleepy priests, paid as in Ireland by themselves, 
and to get on by hoarding, industry, and careful marriages. They 
want a land law, but if there is any statesmanship left in Spain 
they can get oneeasily, for those who would resist are hated, dis- 
gusted, and but few. During two years Prim, who never had 
forty thousand regulars under him, disposed of Spain at will. 
There are masses of men eager for a short military career, as 
was shown by the levies for Cuba; and the Guardia Civile, 
30,000 strong and regularly paid, has never shown the least 
disposition either to mutiny or to flinch. If the Government 
and Cortes, now in full accord, can but find a President who 
will sit still and maintain order, forming the army diligently 
meanwhile, there is hope for Spain yet, as indeed there is for 
every country with a history. What are the disorders in 
Spain compared with the disorders in Chili? and Chili 
has pulled herself together till she can borrow money more 
easily than Russia; and apart from private quarrels of 
jealousy, life and property are as safe as in Southern France, 
Whether there is a man in Spain who can use the powerful 
instrument now formed is still to be seen, though Spaniards 
seem to believe in Pi y Margall, Rivero, and Martos as strong 
men ; but at all events, there is the instrument, formed in the 
| strongest manner during the period of disorder, which alone 
has attracted Europe. There is so much revolutionary work 
to be done, that it may fail ; but still the Government is there, 
competent to act, if only it has the courage to place its 
members’ necks at stake in the event of a reaction. 








THE RECEPTION OF THE SHAH. 

HE English people very much wish to impress the Shah, 
whom, we suppose for the same historic reasons which make 

them think of Persia as a very grand and antique Empire, they 
believe to be one of the mightiest of Asiatic potentates. He is 
really the great-grandson of a very smail noble, who managed in 
a period of confusion to acquire a throne, and by starting the 
system of appointing his own relatives to the very great satrapies, 
commenced the ruin of Persia, but established the dynasty which 
at the present moment rules a population of four millions, scat- 
tered over a territory equal to twice France. But for the mutual 
jealousies of the Powers, there would not be force in Persia to 
preserve herself three months, and even the Turk would have 
a fair chance in a war of conquest. It is nevertheless quite 
right to honour the Shah, as his dominions include the Isthmus 
Road from the Caspian to the Gulf of Persia—that is, 





Lamartine —are to retire; but they will both support 
Government in the Cortes, and events may soon make it clear 
what that Government must do. They must issue a forced 
currency, as the swiftest though most dangerous way of raising 
loans; and as the currency of Spain is far below her necessi- 
ties, distances being great, business slow, and the people 
inveterate hoarders, they may keep a large sum afloat for a 
time with an increase instead of a decrease of credit. They 
must relegate the Guardia Civile to their old task of guarding 
the revenue, which is £24,000,000, all safe if non-payment is 
but made the highest civil offence, and if the new currency 


is received in payment. With the Treasury once more sup- | 


plied, they can call up all the old soldiers who will come 
for money, secure breech-loaders, appoint the necessary but 
few officers, make discipline iron—the one good thing the 
French Terrorists did—and with 50,000 good men stamp out 
Carlism as Napoleon stamped out Chouannerie and Pitt 
Jacobitism in the North. Let Cuba take care of itself, but 
make the non-payment of taxes embezzlement. Meanwhile 
the Cortes, which is moderate and in secret rather Unitarian, 


Russia’s inevitable road to India—and highly expedient to im- 
press his mind with the comparative grandeur of Great Britain. 
But the people, instinctively right about the act to be done, seem 
‘sorely puzzled how to do it. The most impressive thing they 
| could do would be to pass the Shah over in utter silence, as one 
| who was great only in his own place, and who, in so mighty 
a centre as London, could attract no attention and disturb no 
| interests; but though effective, it would be both a discourteous 
| and, considering the unwritten law of States, an unwarrantable 
| act. He must be received and ‘‘ impressed,” and the reception is 
| doubtless well provided for. Buckingham Palace is given up to him. 


| 
| 


The Queen, who will not leave Balmoral even for a Ministerial 
crisis, but allows statesmen over sixty, burdened with cares, to take 
the longest journey possible in Britain, will come as near London 

as Windsor Castle, and will there collect as many soldiers as can 

| be conveniently gathered for a Review. That is hospitable, the 
| routine etiquette of Sovereigns being to show other Sovereigns how 
| many means of offence they possess, and the scene in the park may 
| be most beautiful, but it will not be exceedingly impressive. An 
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Oriental judges everything by mass; the number of soldiers will 
be limited, compared with those displayed either by the Czar or 
his nephew the Kaiser ; and Nasr-ed-din, a shrewd man, as well as 
a determined one, will conclude that, as the best has been shown 
him, and the best is only that, Russia is decidedly the stronger 
power. To remedy this, which is perceived even by Ministers 
who have a difficulty in believing that any considerable potentate 
can be impressed through the eye, there is to be a Naval Review, 
or something like it, in the Channel. That must impress, it is 
thought. ‘There is nothing like the British Fleet in existence, 
and the Shah must certainly recognise its irresistibleness. He 
may, but we do not see why he should. Fortunately he is 
not personally sea-sick, and will not be made utterly miser- 
able by the show; but, then, why should he be impressed with 
it? Why should he think a big boat with big guns a big 
thing? No English ironclad can get at him. His knowledge of 
geography may be limited, but he knows perfectly well that our 
ironclads cannot get into the Caspian, while Russian ironclads can 
be built there; and that as to the Persian Gulf, the British have 
never had the slightest difficulty in landing troops there, and 
never will have, let him buy all the ships he pleases. A Russian 
garrison alone could make Bushire safe. ‘The Review will, to the 
Shah, be but an uncomfortable compliment, a little more endur- 
able than the inspection of the dockyards which is to follow. If 
we could by any effort collect our means of transport, so as to show 
him what we could do in the way of the swift transport of troops 
to India, he would be much more interested, as he might also be in 
some monitor gunboat which he himself could imitate on the Cas- 
pian; but he will scarcely be impressed. ‘The Guildhall dinner 
will do more, and indeed any receptions he may receive, as they 


will be taken as honours paid to his mighty position in the world ; | 
| minds inflamed by that fury of despair and frenzy of imitation 


but to make an impression, we must show him something which 
will bring to his mind the idea of a limitless reservoir of power, 
and for this we have but one device. If the Shah may but ride 
from some point of the river through the City to Buckingham 
Palace, with the Prince of Wales by his side, and London under a 
strong hint to turn out as it turned out for the Princess on her 
marriage—a few more Guards would be wanted, or the roughs 
might make a rush for the Shah’s diamonds—he will go back 
satisfied that England is irresistible. The British Capital 
is alone stronger than his Empire. There, collected before 
his eyes, is the recruiting depot from which endless armies of the 
terrible soldiers whom he fears can be drawn ; there is the massed 
force with which it is useless to struggle, and which obeys a few 
mounted guards. ‘There is nothing in its way so awesome as 
London in the streets, nothing which so strikes the Oriental mind. 
We have it on the authority of the English Mehimandar who 





and new cultivations ; and that the engineers in search of work 
will throng around him. Let them do so, though he has sold a 
monopoly of material improvement to Baron Reuter, and though 
the political result will probably be what it has been in 
Turkey and Egypt—very slight, beyond a new excuse for 
exactions upon the people—but for heaven's sake keep 
him from studying our institutions and introducing pseudo- 
Councils and Parliaments into his States. He has not the 
smallest intention of parting with any portion of his own power, 
quite the most despotic now existing, because it is religious as well 
as secular; and if he did, the Empire would be in anarchy ina 
week. The Parliament would be a taxing machine, the Council 
a screen for the purpose of sécluding the only man in Persia who 
cannot wish injustice, and the municipal institutions a mere re- 
fusal of appeal against the Shahzadas, who, far more than the 
Shah’s Government, crush down Persia. What he wants in the 
way of political information is how to learn the truth from every 
corner of his dominions, and that, we fear, English Councillors 
cannot teach him. They receive through the Press a perpetual 
cahier des doléances, but a Press is impossible in Persia, and 
the only chance for the Sovereign is one which we found success- 
ful centuries ago. Let some one to whom he will listen tell him 
how centuries ago the King’s Justiciars rode circuit, not to govern 
the land, but to redress wrong against the law, and they may 
perchance do more for Persia than even a sight of London 


| will, may teach her Sovereign how to enable her people 





attended him that Jung Babadoor, Regent of Nepal, who had | 
been slightly disappointed with parts of England, asked him to | 


drive him in a close carriage, and in private, from Notting Hill 


Gate to the place where the grass and the trees grew again | supposing her ‘‘ ideas” to be entertained by any woman, the com- 


plications which arise from them are reasonable, and Madame 
| Piessy’s interpretation is a performance of the very highest class of 


unvexed by gas and pavement. ‘The drive ended beyond 
Stratford, and the Regent, who had remaine1 silent, observ- 


ant and annoyed, said, ‘* They may say what they like in Kat- | 
French sense of the term, but she is not ‘‘ odd,” as the slightest 


mandoo, but I am henceforth her Majesty’s subject ;” and even 
the Mutiny did not shake his rooted fidelity of fear. 
had drunk in the idea of the one thing we possess which can 


display its own magnitude visibly before all men, which is as 


Ile | 


intelligible to an Oriental as to a Western man, and which has for | 
the former the special attraction which cities have for all men who | 


desire to found. To found a mighty capital is the ambition of all 
Asiatic Kings, and London is the capital such as no man 
has seen. If beyond this there is a wish to give the Shah 
an entertainment, something special, peculiar, and piquant, 
the means are readily at hand. Surpass the Continental 
dinners. Set custom aside, let the India House and the Foreign 
Office unite, secure the Crystal Palace, ballet, fireworks and all, 
for a night, realise sunlight by illumination, invite every guest, 


to live in peace, whenever he does not himself wish them to 
be despoiled. We shall not do him much good anyhow. 
Che new desire of Orientals to see Europe is probably an error, 
for the Sovereigns do not return enlightened, but cowed, with 
their self-respect diminished, their energies wasted, and their 


which, if all Levantine reports speak truth, have ended in making 


| of the Sultan of Turkey a victim to the melancholia which ends 


in destroying all capacity for government. They cannot make 
Asia vivid with the vivid life of Europe, but still they will come, 
and must be hospitably received. 





FRENCH ARTISTES AT THE PRINCESS'S THEATRE. 

\ ADAME ARNOULD PLESSY and Mademoiselle Aimée 
1 Desclée are the leading represenfatives of their respective 
wholly distinct orders of dramatic art. ‘The latter is a recently 
risen star, the former has shone for many years with bril- 


| liance which is still undimmed, though, with the good taste 
| which distinguishes her, Madame Plessy prefers such ré/es as 


are naturally suited to her age. In La Bataille des Femmes and in 
Tartufe the parts she plays belong to her; all frequenters of the 
Francais know how inimitable she is in those ré/es, but her 
Madame Aubray is quite new. ‘The piece is detestable in many 
respects, and Madame Aubray is an unnatural character; but 


merit in every particular. Madame Aubray is originale in the 
touch of exaggeration, the least departure from the repose of per- 
fect good-breeding, would render her. ‘The actress clothes herself 
with the character, lives in the ‘ ideas,” is the most consistently 
unreasonable of women, wears the pre-coccupied, half-puzzled look 
of one whose theories put her at odds with her surroundings, 
conveys exquisitely the impression that she is the object 


‘of no little exploitation by outsiders, while her friends re- 


spend in flowers, and produce for one evening a scene from the 


‘Arabian Nights.” Let noone dance but the professional performers, 


or the Shah will feel that curious sentiment of contempt with | 


which a true Oriental always regards dancing, but let this be his 
reception for the whole aristocracy of England. He will see a 
Scene such as the world has not to show, and retain an impression 
of magnificence such as neither Buckingham Palace nor the 
Guildhall is likely to inspire. 

This much we can do, and it is all we can do in the way of 
State impressiveness. It is said that the Shah intends to 
“regenerate” Persia by importing into it the sciences by which, 
as Orientals conceive, the Westerns grow so strong. We all know 


gard her with a somewhat impatient veneration, and passes 
through innumerable shades of perception to the crowning agony 
of defeat in her dearest hopes by her own ideas, which is also the 


| crowning triumph of her representation, with an easy grace, the 


very perfection of acting. Observing her, one comes to under- 


‘stand what the training of the school at whose head she has long 


stood really is; how it embraces every trifling detail, and, grant- 
ing the artist the free conception of the character, izvolves such 
study of every line of its éowrnure as, if it ever existed in English 
dramatic art, of which we have much doubt, has been unknowao 
since the days of the giants. ‘here is no vehement gesture, not 
a word is spoken above the natural tone of a highly-bred woman's 
voice ; but what subtle expression there is in the slight shiftings 
of the hands, in the action of the wrist and forearm, quite peculiar 
to Madame Plessy, in the perfectly enunciated sentences, wherein 
no point is ever omitted, or ever forced, in the delicate intonation 
which marks her relation to each person in the scene, in every motion 
where movement is necessary ; in the easy, dignified attitude when 


what that means,—that he wants railways, canals, irrigation works, | she sits still and listens, as none but she, even among French actors, 
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can listen, without the slightest indication that she knows what is| something wholesome seems to come into the air with the 

coming next, or ever so faint a recognition of the presence of the | pistol-shot, and clear it. Mademoiselle Desclée’s Diane is ag 

*¢ house.” striking as her Frou-Frou, and though not so touching, more 
. 7 . ° ’ 

In the scene with Jeannine, how various, how wonderfully skilful powerful, inasmuch as she has to triumph over the inherent coarse. 
are the shades of her manner, and yet how slight, how perfectly | ness of the character. Here is no mere butterfly, to flaunt in the 
natural, as, with the courtesy of a lady, the superior of the | sun, and fall with broken, smirched wings into the mire and the 
other in position and age, sbe makes the first advances, for the| dark; but a woman without one spark of conscience, without 
pleasure of her son’s friend; when this motive becomes merged in | the least power of feeling anything but selfishness, passing from 
a kindly interest, in curiosity, tempered by exquisite politeness, | wayward folly into desperate, reckless crime,—and she has to 
then goes on into a little dignified mortification because Jeannine | attract, to please, to fascinate. She does it, but only because the 
is reserved about her ‘‘secret” to her, Madame Aubray, the | artist is far above the conception of the author. With what 
woman with “ideas.” When Jeannine tells her that horrid, cold- | wonderful delicacy she takes the air foldtre, with what spoiled. 
blooded story, how she is divided between the singular illustration | child glee, curiosity, audacity—covering the real ill-bred insolence 
of her “ideas” and the hopeless puzzle of this moral blind- | of the great lady who respects nothing in a monde not her own 
ness; how every feature, every movement reveals the conflict of | the Countess rummages the cupboard and the drawers in 
feeling, until it is swept away before the triumphant conviction | the artist’s studio and reads the artist's letters. Only once 
that her ‘‘ ideas” are vindicated, her theories justified, for has not throughout the play is the coarseness of the character too much 
the unmarried mother bequeathed her illegitimate child to Madame | for the actress’ subtle skill. It is when the Countess,—to whom 
Aubray? Then her dialogue with Rabantin, the infinite humour | Paul has just been presented,—left alone with him, begins imme- 
of her ‘* Quelle bétise !” when he tells her that the censorious world | diately to talk to this stranger of his friend’s intrigue with a 
has assigned him to her as a lover, the patient regret with which | ballet-dancer, and to listen to his description of love in the artist- 
she listens to his definition of his notions, the cheerful confidence | world in general, and his own experiences in particular. ‘This ig 
of her request that he will take back his wife, and amid all this | so repulsive in itself, it verges so dangerously on the ridiculous, 
harassing opposition, the sudden transforming influence of the mere | when the painter assures the Countess that she has struck him 
mention of her son. Madame Plessy is hardly grander in her | *‘ comme un type rare de beauté noble, d’ame fitre, de sentiments 
famous Celiméne than when she dismisses the seducer of Jeannine élevés,” that for a moment all the extraordinary power of the actress 
with her courteous, inexorable ‘‘ Adieu, Monsieur,” in answer to | is insufficient to cover the discord and the falseness of the situation. 
his tentative, ‘‘ Au revoir, Madame”; and we must go back to| But this is a solitary instance. Never but this once does 
L’ Aventuritre, which was written for her, for a parallel to her} Mademoiselle Desclée loosen the spell she lays upon the audience, 
acting in the last scene. ‘The finely yet hardly controlled agony from the moment of her entrance into Paul’s studio—with her im- 
of the mother, caught in the trap of her own theories, the infinite | prudent folly, her pettish ennui, her cajoling of her friend, her 
tenderness, the depth of disappointment, the fierce, voiceless | curiosity, her countless ‘‘ ways,” which sketch, like touches in a 
conflict, raging in every feature, torturing every nerve, the brief, | picture, the worthless, conscienceless, undisciplined, undignified 
dry, despairing sentences, the set gloom of the knitted brow, | nature of Diane—to the moment when she falls senseless before 
the almost entire motionlessness of the form between the throes of | the shot which kills the victim of her lawlessness and his own 
suffering which shake it, make this representation so living, so | vanity. It is impossible to conceive a study more close, elaborate, 
profoundly affecting, that one is quite carried away by that maternal | minute, and perfect. It astonishes by its detail, while it fasci- 
grief and sacrifice. In the expression of tenderness, a sentiment | nates by its effect as a whole. We feel that the author had 
but rarely called for in her great classical ré/es, Madame Plessy is, ' not all this in his mind; the text is only an outline of it; the artist 
eo far as our experience goes, unapproached. French dramatists | has intensified, expanded, individualised, as well as refined, his 
usually leave it out of their compositions, and French actors ideal. It is a complete impersonation,—not only a rendering, it is 
as seldom number it among their resources. But Madame | absolute realism. ‘The impulsive folly of the woman without 
Plessy touches the fadeurs and the falsehoods of this difficult, | principles, or duties, or feelings, which hardens into an obstinate 
uncongenial part with tenderness so winning and persuasive that it | determination, amenable to no influence but that of fear; the 
beguiles one into indulgence even towards the odious Camille,— | reckless passion that sacrifices everyone and everything to its im- 
when her voice, with its faultless modulations, addresses him with | perious rule; the caprice, the anger, never loud or violent; the 
a proud, strangely innocent pleasure, and her eyes gaze at him as | scorn, the despair, the swift expedient, the hapless cunning, the 
if his face shut out all the world beside. Here is a play as devoid | unfailing grace, the terrible, deadly weariness in her husband's 
of passion as it is perverse in principle (for the loves of Jeannine | presence, that makes her passive during such an interview as 
and Camille are contemptible), a mean, sterile fancy, vicidus in | theirs at Lyons; the moral and physical terror which seizes her 
taste, but skilful in construction ; and this great artist lends it the | when he comes abruptly upon her and Paul, in the moment of 
charm which is essentially and always lacking to every conception | their attempted flight, and gives Paul his word of honour 
of its author’s, by the tenderness which she throws into the char-| that, next time, he will kill him; the blight that falls upon 
acter of Madame Aubray, redeeming her ‘ideas’ by her heart. The her, with all the presage of the future in it, succeeding 
perfection and completeness of her acting in all the minor details, | to the brief rapturous joy of the meeting with her lover, the per- 
so important in preserving illusion, produce a delightful sense | fection of gesture and expression,—all these are wonderfully fine. 
of secure satisfaction. Did anyone ever come on and go off | In the last scene we have to forget that the Countess, after a six 
the stage as she does, so calmly, so gracefully, so accidentally, months’ separation from her lover, finds no consolation for the 
without the least suggestion of waiting outside in the one case, or | death of her father (all M. Dumas’ adulterers adore their mothers, 
making an effect in the other? ‘Tc see her give an order to a} while their accomplices worship their fathers) except in flying 
servant, bid adieu to a visitor, take up her work, seat herself au | to her own indelible disgrace, and the least falling-off in the power 
coin du feu, or respond to a call from the audience, is to see the | of the actress would leave the shock of the horribly false sentiment 
minutely conscientious artistic sense at the highest point of realisa- | to be felt; but there is no falling-off. The rising in this scene 
tion, and it makes one doubly impatient of actresses who cannot to intense passion, the noiseless entrance, the gentle approach, 
sit still, who do not know how to talk, and who arrange their | the hopeless questioning, the quick inspiration of relief, hope, 
gowns on occasions of deep emotion, by means of furtive kicks | faith, joy, resolve; the wild clinging embrace of perfect reconcilia- 
which everybody sees. ‘ tion, the ‘‘at last!” that is in every line of the face, in every 

The soothing of the rugged breast of ‘‘ La Censure,” so that | quivering nerve, the brief, speechless ecstacy, the rapid plans, the 
Diane de Lys has been permitted, gives M. Alexandre Dumas /ils | sudden shock when the hand is heard on the lock of the door, the 
the advantage of a second interpretation by a consummate artist. | breathless whisper, ‘‘ On ne répond rien,—c'est le Comte,” the 
This famous play, the first of the long series of its author's ghastly dread, the fervent protestation, the fierce ‘‘ Je te le jure,” 
studies in the fine art of illicit relations between men and women, | the last kiss, the clinging to the lover as he rushes to confront the 
is, on the whole, less immoral than Les Jdées, because, though it is | husband, the proneness of her fall into a merciful swoon, —these 
the history of an absolutely worthless woman, and of an utterly | are never to be forgotten. 
unprincipled man (who adores his mother, with whom he consents| Mademoiselle Desclée absolutely lacks tenderness. It is true 
to place his ‘ angel” mistress), some one does come by his deserts | there is only brief incidental call for it in the part of Diane de Lys, 
in this instance. When the Count de Lys, having fairly warned | but we feel it is not there, to answer to the call of a character less 
his wife’s lover that he will kill him if he finds him in her society | steeped in egotism than hers. Her voice has every quality except 
again, shoots the young scoundrel—a much less infamous person | sweetness. It is deep, a little rough, the enunciation admirable, 
than the Countess, and chiefly vain and vulgar, like all stage | and the inflections extremely subtle—we have never heard any- 
lovers in comparison with whom husbands have no chance—| thing so effective as the obstinate monotone in her interviews 
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with her husband—but there is not one perfectly sweet tone in it ; | globe of thin metal, one inch in diameter and full of water at 
its clear Jowness has no softness, and its passionate strength no | boiling-heat, would serve as a more constant artificial moon in 
music. Such acting makes one long to see this fine artist play respect of heat-supply. It need not be thought remarkable, then, 
the part of a good woman, interpret some noble grief, some pure | if the heat given out by the full moon is not easily measured, or 
emotion, some healthy joy, some well-savoured wit, or wholesome even recognised. Imagine how little the cold of a winter's day 
ingenuity; one grudges such gifts to the “base uses” of M. | would be relieved by the presence, in a room no otherwise warmed, 











Dumas and his school. 





THE WARM FULL MOON. 
OETS have so long sung of the cold, chaste Moon, pallid with 

weariness of her long watch upon the Earth (according to. 
the image used alike by Wordsworth and Shelley), that it seems | 
strange to learn from science that the full moon is so intensely hot | 
that no creature known to us could long endure contact with her 
heated surface. Such is the latest news which science has brought 
us respecting our satellite. The news is not altogether unex- 
pected ; in fact, reasoning had shown, long before the fact had 
been demonstrated, that it must be so. The astronomer knows 
that the surface of the moon is exposed during the long lunar day, 
lasting a fortnight of our terrestrial time, to the rays of a sun as 
powerful as that which gives us our daily heat. Without an atmo- 
sphere to temper the sun’s heat as ours does—not, indeed, by 
impeding the passage of the solar rays, but by bearing aloft the 
cloud-veil which the sun raises from our oceans—the moon’s surface 
must become intensely hot long before the middle of the lunar day. 
Undoubtedly the want of an atmosphere causes the moon’s heat to | 
be rapidly radiated away into space. 
causes a steady heat to prevail on our earth. And at the summits 


of lofty mountains, where the atmosphere is rare, although the | 


mid-day heat is intense, yet so rapidly does the heat pass away 
that snow crowns for ever the mountain heights. Yet although 
the moon’s heat must pass away even more rapidly, this does not 
prevent the heating of the moon’s actual surface, any more than 
the rarity of the air prevents the Alpine traveller from feeling the 
action of the sun’s direct heat even when the air in shadow is icily 
cold. Accordingly Sir John Herschel long since pointed out that 
the moon’s surface must be heated at lunar mid-day—or rather, 
at the time of lunar mid-heat, corresponding to about two o'clock 
in our afternoon—to a degree probably surpassing the heat of 
boiling water. 

Such, in point of fact, has now been proved to bethecase. The 
Earl of Rosse has shown, by experiments which need not here be 
described, that the moon not only reflects heat to the earth (which 
of course must be the case), but that she gives out heat by which 
she has been herself warmed. ‘The distinction may not perhaps 
appear clear at first sight to every reader, but it may easily be 
explained and illustrated. If, on a bright summer's day, we take 
apiece of smooth, but not too well polished, metal, and by means 
of it reflect the sun’s light upon the face, a sensation of heat will 
be experienced ; this is reflected sun-heat : but if we wait while so 


holding the metal until the plate has become quite hot under the | 


solar rays, we shall recognise a sensation of heat from the mere 


proximity of the plate to the face, even when the plate is so held as | 


not to reflect sun-heat. We can in succession try,—first, reflected 
heat alone, before the metal has grown hot; next, the heat which 
the metal gives out of itself when warmed by the sun’s rays; and 
lastly, the two kinds of heat together, when the metal is caused to 
reflect sun-heat, and also (being held near the face) to give out a 
sensible quantity of its own warmth. 
has been to show that the full moon sends earthwards both kinds 


of heat ; she reflects solar heat just as she reflects solar light, and | 


she also gives out the heat by which her own surface has been 
warmed. 

It may perhaps occur to the reader to inquire how much heat 
Wwe actually obtain from the full moon. There is a simple way of 
viewing the matter. If the full moon were exactly as hot as 
boiling water, we should receive from her just as much heat 
(leaving the effect of our atmosphere out of account ) 
as we should receive from a small globe as hot as boil- 
ing water, and at such a distance as to look just as 
large as the moon does. Or a disc of metal would serve 
equally well. Now the experiment may be easily tried. A bronze 
halfpenny is exactly one inch in diameter, and as the moon’s 
average distance is about 111 times her own diameter, a halfpenny 
at a distance of 111 inches, or three yards and three inches, looks 
just as large as the moon. Now let a halfpenny be put in 
boiling water for a while, so that it becomes as hot as the water; then 
that coin taken quickly and set three yards from the observer will 
give out, for the few moments that its heat remains appreciably 
that of boiling water, as much heat to the observer as he receives 
from the full moon supposed to be as hot as boiling water. Ora 


} 


It is our atmosphere which | 


What Lord Rosse has done | 


| of a one-inch globe of boiling water, three yards away! And by 
, the way, we are here reminded of an estimate by Prof. C. P. 
Smyth, resulting from observations made on the moon’s heat 
during his Teneriffe experiments. He found the heat equal to that 
emitted by the hand at a distance of three feet. 

But after all, the most interesting results flowing from the 
recent researches are those which relate to the moon herself. We 
cannot but speculate on the condition of a world so strangely cir- 
cumstanced that a cold more bitter than that of our Arctic nights 
alternates with a heat exceeding that of boiling water. It is strange 
to think that the calm-looking moon is exposed to such extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes. ‘There can scarcely be life in any part of the 
moon—unless it be underground life, like that of the Modoc 
Indians (we commend this idea specially to the more ardent 


| advocates of Brewsterian ideas respecting other worlds than ours). 


And yet there must be a singularly active mechanical process at 
work in yonder orb. ‘The moon’s substance must expand and 
|contract marvellously as the alternate waves of heat and cold 
| pass over it. ‘The material of that crater-covered surface must be 
| positively crumbling away under the effects of these expansions 
and contractions. The most plastic terrestrial substances could 
endure such processes, and it seems altogether unlikely 
Can we wonder 
| if from time to time astronomers tell us of apparent changes in the 
| moon,—a wall sinking here or a crater vanishing elsewhere. The 
wonder rather is that the steep and lofty lunar mountains have 
| not been shaken long since to their very foundations. 

Our Moon presents, in fact, a strange problem for our investiga- 
tion. It is gratifying to us terrestrials to regard her as a mere 
satellite of the earth, but in reality she deserves rather to be 
‘regarded as a companion planet. She follows a path round the 
sun which so nearly resembles that pursued by the earth, in shape 
| as well as in extent, that if the two paths were traced down on a 
| quarto sheet it would not be easy to distinguish one from the 
‘other. Our earth is simply the largest, while the moon is the 
smallest of that inner family of worlds over which the sun bears 
special sway, nor does Mercury exceed the Moon to so great a 
degree in mass and in volume as the earth or Venus exceeds Mer- 
cury. Yet the moon, with her surface of fourteen million square 
| miles, seems to be beyond a doubt a mere desert waste, without 
air or water, exposed to alternations of heat and cold which no living 
creature we are acquainted with could endure; and notwithstanding 
her position as an important member of the solar system, as well 
as the undoubted fact that in her motions she obeys the sun in 
preference to the earth, she has nevertheless been so far coerced 
by the earth’s influence as to be compelled to turn always the 
| same face towards her larger companion orb, so that not a ray 
from the earth ever falls upon fully five millions of square miles 
of the farther lunar hemisphere. A waste of matter here, we 
might say, and a waste of all the energy which is represented by 
the moon’s motions, did we not remember that we can see but a 
little way into the plan of Creation, and that what appears to us 
waste may in reality be an essential and important part of the 
| great scheme of Nature. 


| not long 
| that any part of the moon’s crust is at ali plastic. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE PRACTICAL ISSUE OF THE LETTERS ON “ THE 
CHURCH AND THE CLERGY.” 
(To THe Evrror oF THe “SPecraTor,”) 

Srr,—The conclusion of the remarkable series of letters on “‘ The 
Church and the Clergy ” seems to me very disappointing. It is,— 
** That Church Reformers ought to aim at one thing only, viz., the 
admission of laymen in large numbers into Convocation.” May I 
be allowed to point out why I, in common with some others who 
take a deep interest in Church Reform, care nothing for the intro- 
duction of the laity into Convocation, but would urge Church 
reformers, if they *‘aim at one thing only,” to aim at the 
establishment of Parochial Councils ? 

‘There are two questions which anyone who wishes for a reform 
of Convocation should be prepared to answer, but to which no 
satisfactory answer has ever been given :—Firstly, what is to be 
the franchise ? Secondly, what are to be the powers assigned to 

| Convocation ? 
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1. If the franchise is to be restricted to members or communi- 
cants of the existing Episcoplian body, the Church organisation 
is confined to the adherents of the Act of Uniformity. It at once 
ceases to be the organisation of the National Church, and becomes 
that of a privileged sect. No basis of representation can be 
taken by true reformers but that of the nation itself. No other 
will bring out the true mind of the Church. 

But if there is to be noexclusion, and the presumption on which 
our laws are framed, that every Englishman is a member of the 
National Church, is to be acted upon, then what need is there of a 
second representation? The nation is represented already in 
Parliament. 

2. It may be taken that Convocation has, as a matter of fact, 
no powers whatever at present. Is it desirable to confer powers 
upon it ? 

It must be evident that to make it merely a consultative body 
would fail to enlist the interest of electors or representatives. If 
it is to have any consideration or utility, it must be, within the 
Ecclesiastical sphere, supreme. 

But who can undertake, in a national church, to say what is 
matter for ecclesiastical and what for secular legislation? We 
should inevitably havetwo supreme legislatures constantly clashing. 

Those who wish to set up the Convocations do so either because 
they think it contrary to principle that the Imperial Legislature, 
containing persons of many religious professions, should have 
control in Church affairs ; or else because they think the time of 
Parliament improperly taken up by Church questions. Both these 
objections are greatly lessened to those who refuse to separate the 
religious sphere from the secular, and who believe that the 
Christian ideal of Society, which we should strive to realise, is a 
national organisation instinct with Christian principles. 

To those who think Christian morality and influence of more 
importance than special dogmas and modes of worship, it is quite 
agreeable to principle that persons of all religious professions 
should unite in the government of the National Church. What 
is contrary to principle is the attempt to build up the Episcopalian 
body, based on the Act of Uniformity, into a separate and self- 
governing community, with interests apart from those of the nation. 

That Parliament often puts aside Church affairs is true. But 
in this respect Church affairs fare like other specialties,—like 
Shipping Bills, and Sanitary Bills, and Mine Bills. The real and 
only relief is to be found in the rehabilitation of local self- 
government in all departments to which it can be applied, so as 
to make local affairs worthy of the attention of the best men. 

This brings me to the point with which I believe Church 
reformers should begin,—the Parochial Councils. 

It is in these that lay power can most easily be introduced. 
The parishioners are accustomed to choose churchwardens by an 
unrestricted suffrage, and they have a direct interest in the man- 
agement of the local affairs of the church. ‘The power which 
could be given to the Parochial Councils, if limited, is real ; and 
the sphere within which it might be exercised can easily be defined. 
The first election of these Councils throughout the country would 
be a national event of the highest interest and importance, and 
their working would exercise a constant and salutary influence of 
the Church upon the clergy, which no acts of a central body like 
the proposed Convocation could exercise. And as these bodies 
came to be more fully established, they would become the deposi- 
taries of larger powers. Parliament would naturally transfer to 
them the small Church questions which often give it trouble, just 
because they are properly matters not of imperial, but of local 
competence, and thus the pressure upon its time would be con- 
siderably lessened. 

That the Parochial Councils would give rise to further organi- 


sation, I think highly probable; but I confess I do not see my | 


way further at present, and I can hardly imagine a state of things 
in which the proposal of your correspondent to make Convocation 
the organ of lay power would be expedient.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Fremant e. 





THE QUESTION OF FEES. 

(TO THE EpiTOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The reply of ‘A Poor Clergyman” bears upon two sepa- 
rate questions,—(1) for what the clergyman’s fee in the case of 
burials is really paid ; (2) whether fees for any religious service are 
desirable. With regard to the first, he attempts to disprove my 
statement that the fee is paid ‘for the ground occupied by the 
grave” by the fact that the fee is again paid if the grave is reopened. 
My words, I admit, were ambiguous. I did not mean that the 
fee purchased the absolute ownership of the grave, but the right 
to use the ground for interment on that particular occasion. A 


| fee might thus be paid half-a-dozen times for interments in 
| the same grave or vault. One consideration is, | believe, 
|enough to prove the truth of my statement. The clergy. 
| man’s fee, in almost all cases, varies according to the nature 
of the grave, (its depth, whether walled or not, &c.) If the feg 
| is for the reading of the funeral service, why this variation? 
| The case of cemeteries is different. ‘There the fee is in remunerg. 
| tion of the services of the chaplain. 

[ 2. In regard to the question of fees for religious service ip 
| general, and of those received by clergymen of the Church of 
| England in particular. The theory of absolutely dispensing with 
them may be sublime, but I venture to submit it is not according 
to common-sense. The regular and authorised Church fees are 
| certainly not a matter of grievance with the public, while their 
abolition would tend to impoverish, in too many cases, already too 
poor incumbents. 

The remission of burial fees in the exceptional cases of very poor 
persons is a common practice, and quite meets such special cases, 
With regard to the alleged charge of 1s. 6d. for churching, the 
only answer is, such charge is unauthorised and ought to be resisted, 
There is no ‘‘ fee” for churching. What is given takes the form 
| of a thank-offering, and should be placed in the alms’-dish upon 
the Lord’s table by the minister in token of this. The poor-box 
affords a ready means of disposing of such offering to one who 
conscientiously objects to retaining it for his own use. 

I fail to see any “ hatefulness ” in these payments, though, per- 
haps, I am a prejudiced witness. I fear their remission, in addition 
to still further impoverishing ‘* poor” clergymen, would tend with 
many people to inculcate the idea that they only ought to accept, 
in the service of God, ‘*‘ that which costs them nothing,”—not a 
very helpful one to the advocates of the Voluntary system.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Henry A. Mitton. 














THE BROAD-CHURCH PARTY IN THE SCOTTISH 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
(To THE EpirorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I hope that in losing the late Bishop of Argyll and the 
Isles, we of the Episcopal Church in Scotland have not lost our 
only Broad-Church bishop. I see you suggest as much in your 
able and appreciative notice of good Dr. Ewing, but surely you 
have forgotten, or are unaware, that we possess two Bishops who 
are decidedly not narrow in the ecclesiastical sense of the word, 
in the persons of the Bishop Cotterill of Edinburgh and Bishop 
| Wordsworth of St. Andrew’s? It is true that these are the only 
two remaining to us, now that the Bishop of Argyll has departed, 
and the recent death of Dean Ramsay was a great blow to the 
|“ Broad” party in our otherwise prosperous communion. Still, 
| for a religious body which has the reputation of being very narrow 
indeed, and which is so unfortunate as to include the Bishop of 
| Glasgow among its diocesans, the Episcopal Church of Scotland 
| is, I believe, proportionately broader in its tendencies than the 
| Church of England; certainly broader in its tendencies than the 
| Episcopal Church of Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Scorrisu Eprscopa.ian. 











BOOKS. 
ocala 
| MR. STEPHEN ON LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY.* 
(FIRST NOTICE] 
luenre is certainly a quality in books, even of pure discussion like 
| the present, which makes them strong or weak quite independently 
| of the amount of just intellectual discernment they embody. ‘This 
is a very strong book, the expression of a very strong character, 
but it is a book so limited in its power of apprehension and 
judgment, even in relation to the subjects to which it is de- 
voted, that there is something almost grotesque in the general 
intellectual effect produced by its collective teachings, when we 
grasp them in a single whole. Mr. Stephen has been graphically 
described as a Calvinist with the bottom knocked out, and it is 
| difficult to describe him better. Before touching on the main 
‘subject of which he treats, in the heterogeneous conclusions of 
which we find both much to differ from and much to agree with, 
it may be just as well to group together the main positive features 
of Mr. Stephen’s philosophical faith, so as to obtain as complete a 
picture as possible of the quaint, and as it seems to us, very ill- 
assorted details of his creed. 
Mr. Stephen is a utilitarian in this sense, that he believes that the 
only ultimate test of right is the tendency of actions to produce hap- 


*L ty, Equality, Fraternity By James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C. 


Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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pines, though he admits that men have a derivative conscience, asa 
gesult of which they pass, at least as soon as their character isformed, 
very strong moral judgments on their own actions and those of 
others, without having verified for themselves the issues in happi- 
ness or unhappiness which those actions are likely to have. More- 
over, Mr. Stephen, if we understand him aright, is a utilitarian of 
Bentham’s own school, and not of Mr. Mill’s; that is, he thinks 
every man always acts with a view to his own happiness and his 
own happiness solely, and that every other view is simply un- 
thinkable. ‘‘ When, and in so far as we seck to please others,” 


he says, ‘‘it is because it pleases us to give them pleasure wa 


{p. 273), and he maintains that acts of self-sacrifice are mere 


misnomers, and do not mean acts of self-sacrifice at all (self- | 


sacrifice being inconceivable); but what they do mean is, 
acts of an exceptionally constituted person, in which ‘ the 
motives which have reference to others immediately and to 
self only mediately, happen to be stronger than the motives which 
have immediate reference to self and only a mediate relation to 
others.” Mr. Stephen illustrates his meaning by saying that 
in ordinary society politeness is not self-sacrifice, because it has 
become much pleasanter to almost all men to consider others before 
themselves in trifling matters; but that if a man gives up a marriage 
on which he had set his heart in order to provide for destitute and 
disagreeable relations, that is called self-sacrifice, not because he 
really sacrifices himself, any more than the man who gives up the 


| Admitting there is a higher and lower class of pleasures, how can 
the former belong more to the essence of the man than the latter 
unless they actually conquer? Is it not self-contradiction itself to say 
that that which is vanquished and subdued is more of the essence 
of a necessary being,—which man not only is, but is by the very 
laws of thought itself, according to Mr. Stephen,—than that which 
vanquishes and subdues it? Surely the question of essence, in a 
necessary being, must be judged by the result ? If the pleasures of 
virtue are more of the essence of the man, they will come out in 
the man, and triumph over the lower pleasures. If, on the contrary, 
the pleasures of vice are more of the essence of the man, they will 
triumph over the higher pleasures. Whether ‘ conscience is that 
which lies deepest in a man” can only be proved,—if man be a 
| hecessary being, —by the result. It is most inconsistent first to lay 
it down that a man from moment to moment is the mere victim of 
_ the strongest motive acting upon him, and then to speak of the 
| conscience as that which is more of his essence than his other 
| desires. If it conquers his other desires, doubtless so it is. If 
not, then it is not so. Mr. Stephen may assert an indestructible 
“essence of higher desires for those whose higher desires get the 
victory, if he pleases. But he has no business at all to say that 
| the higher desires are of the essence of the man of conscience, 
| unless he also says that the lower desires are of the essence of the 

man of sense. He should stick to his Calvinistic scheme, in spite 


| of the loss of its religious basis, if he would be consistent with him- 


best seat to a lady, but because he is peculiarly constituted, and | self, and assert boldly that ‘ the elect’ are those who have a spiritual 
finds his pleasure more in acts which please him only through the | essence, while ‘the damned’ are those who have a sensual or 


pleasure they give to others, than ordinary men. Men call such 
acts acts of self-sacrifice—so we infer from Mr. Stephen—be- 


unspiritual essence. And in both cases the essence is not to be 
considered as ‘ will,’ but simply as a constitution of latent pro- 


cause if such acts were ever performed at all (which they | perties which is developed under the fitting external conditions, so 
never can be) by the majority of men, in them they would | as to display what was from the first implicitly contained in it. 


be self-sacrifice. A taste so peculiarly formed as to suggest 
to ordinary men the notion that the doer prefers somebody 





Again, when Mr. Stephen asserts that ‘ right and wrong depend 
upon the tendency of actions to produce happiness,’ and then goes 


else to himself,—an assumption as Mr. Stephen thinks, simply | on to tell us that we are to decide for men what sort of happiness 


irrational—is the sole origin of the term. ‘That every human 
creature ever, under any conceivable circumstances, acted other- | 
wise than in obedience to that which for the time being was his 
strongest wish, is to me an assertion as incredible and as unmean- | 
ing as that on a particular occasion two straight lines enclosed a | 
space.” So far Mr. Stephen's philosophy is very simple, very old, | 
and about as false and contrary to the testimony of human ex- | 
perience as extremely simple theories of human nature usually are. 
But here comes grotesque inconsistency number one. Having | 
made it clear that men are always and everywhere driven hither 
and thither by their strongest wishes, and that such a thing as a 
will, in the sense of an independent source of force in human 
mature, does not exist, Mr. Stephen is compelled to testify to a | 
truth utterly inconsistent with his fundamental principle, which 
he does in the following fine passage. After quoting u character- 
‘istic passage from Carlyle about the transcendental self within the 
body,—the eloquence of which, only half-veracious and very self- 
conscious, as it seems to us, we confess we think Mr. Stephen over- 
rates,—Mr. Stephen continues thus :— 


“T know of no statement which puts in so intenso and impressive a | 
form the belief which appears to me to lie at the very root of all morals 
whatever—the belief, that is, that Iam one; that my organs are notI; 
that my happiness and their well-being are different and may be incon- | 
sistent with each other; that pains and pleasures differ in kind as well 
as in degree; that the class of pleasures and pains which arise from | 
virtue and vice respectively cannot be measured against those say of | 
health and disease, inasmuch as they affect different subjects or affect 
‘the same subjects in a totally different manner. The solution of all 
moral and social problems lies in the answer we give to the questions, | 
what am1I? How amI related to others? If my body and I are one 
and the same thing—if, to use a phrase in which an eminent man of 
letters once summed up the opinions which he believed to be held by 
an eminent scientific man—we are all ‘sarcoidous peripatetic funguses,’ | 
and nothing more, good health and moderate wealth are blessings | 
infinitely and out of all comparison greater than any others. I think 
that a reasonable fungus would systematically repress many other so- 
called virtues which often interfere with health and the acquisition of a 
reasonable amount of wealth. If, however, I am something more than 
4 fungus—if, properly speaking, the fungus is not I at all, but only my | 
tnstrument, and if Iam a mysteriously permanent being who may be 
entering on all sorts of unknown destinies—a seale is at once established 
among my faculties and desires, and it becomes natural to subordinate, 
‘and if necessary to sacrifice, some of them to others. To take a single 
instance. By means which may easily be suggested, every man can | 
accustom himself to practise a variety of what are commonly called 
Vices, and, still more, to neglect a variety of what are generally regarded 
4s duties, without compunction. Would a wise mando this ornot? If | 
he regards himself as a spiritual creature, certainly not, because con- 
science is that which lies deepest in a man.” 


If every man always acts from the strongest wish, or complex 
combination of wishes, impressed upon him at the moment, and can | 
no other, where the room may be for this spiritual individuality and 
the power of choice which Mr. Stephen assigns to it, it is hard to see. | 


| * why will you talk about what you do not understand ? 


they ought to desire, and to promote that, and that only, he is 
guilty of one of the most extraordinary of- philosophical incon- 
sistencies, explicable only by reference to that broken-down Cal- 
vinism to which we have before referred. He tells us:— 

* For these reasons I should amend Mr. Mill’s doctrine thus:—The 
utilitarian standard is not the greatest amount of happiness altogether 
(as might be the case if happiness was as distinct an idea as bodily 
health), but the widest possible extension of the ideal of life formed by 


| the person who sets up the standard. ..... 4 A friend of mine was once 


remonstrating with an Afghan chief on the vicious habits which he 
shared with many of his countrymen, and was pointing out to him their 
enormity according to European notions. ‘ My friend,’ said the Afghan, 
Give our way 
of life a fair trial, and then you will know something about it.’ To say 
to a man who is grossly sensual, false all through, coldly cruel and un- 
grateful, and absolutely incapable of caring for any one but himself, 
We, for reasons which satisfy us, will in various ways discourage and stig- 


| matise your way of life, and in some cases punish you for living according 


to your nature, is to speak in an intelligible, straightforward way. To 
say to him, We act thus because we love you, and with a view to your 
own happiness, appears to me to be a double untruth. In the first place, I 
for one do not love such people, but hate them. In the second place, if 
I wanted to make them happy, which I do not, I should do so by pam- 
pering their vices, which I will not.” 

In other words, Mr. Stephen thinks that the test of a true moral 
rule is not its tendency to promote the actual happiness even of 
whole races for long periods of time, but to pronrote a type of 
character to which he knows (by secret criteria of his own), that a 
higher kind of happiness must ultimately belong. Well, but this 
is not utilitarianism in any sense whatever, unless he is willing to 
admit that the revealed will of God, accompanied by a revelation of 
the happy consequences of obedience and the unhappy consequences 
of disobedience, is the basis of this secret knowledge. If that be 
so, why, of course, Mr. Stephen is still a good utilitarian, going, like 
Paley, on the basis of an explicit revelation. If not,—and he 
sedulously hides from his readers whether there really be such a 
thing, in his opinion, as a revelation or not,—nothing can be more 
absurdly inconsistent than his claim for the moralist of the right 
to impose on men, out of his own self-consciousness, rules of conduct 
which headmits will not promote their happiness, or thatof even their 
immediate descendants, and the origin of which can only be a sort of 
absolute caprice,—for he will not admit an original moral faculty 
apart from the calculation of happiness ;—so that men are to be 
compelled to do what will make them and their posterity unhappy 
or far less happy than they might be, on the strength of the ipse 
dixit of a person who first tells you that happiness is the true 


| test of morality, and then enjoins you to prefer an indefinitely 


lesser happiness attained by a particular set of rules, to an in- 
definitely greater amount attained by another set of rules. Is it 
not perfectly evident that in his heart Mr. Stephen assumes that 
he knows a shorter cut to the highest moral type of man, than 
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can be found by any elaborate calculation of happiness? Yet if 


he does, he is either not a utilitarian at all, but a man who holds 
that the conscience is ultimate,—which he denies,—or he is a 
utilitarian only because he believes that God has revealed that 
certain modes of life will result in certain eternal consequences, 
which far outweigh the temporary consequences; but if he 
believes that, he should confess it, and base his moral principles 
at once upon revelation, as lying at their very root. But Mr. 
Stephen throughout his book, while most eloquent on the hypo- 
thetical importance of Revelation to human morality, elects to leave 
the truth of the hypothesis perfectly open. There, again, his system 
is Calvinistic, minus its foundations. It relies on the threat of 
damnation for its moral power, but declines to say whether that 
threat is true or false. 

Once more, Mr. Stephen is always urging that morality must, 
in a large degree, depend on religious belief. 
gical creed to be the basis of conduct in a sense specially appropriate 
to the utilitarian, who, as we have seen, can only overrule the 


conclusions to be derived from definite calculations of human | 
happiness by a divine revelation as to some otherwise unknown | 


results of those actions. He therefore argues, and argues most 
eloquently, that if States are to take any regard at all to 
morality, or the type of character which they should aim at 
producing, they must more or less assume the truth of some creeds 


and the falsehood of others :— 

“The object of forbidding men to deny the existence of God anda 
future life would be to cause those doctrines to be universally believed, 
and upon my principles this raises three questions—1. Is the object 
good? 2. Are the means proposed likely to be effective? 3. What is 
the comparative importance of the object secured and of the means by 
which it is secured? That the object is good if the doctrines are true, 
admits, in my opinion, of no doubt whatever. I entirely agree with 
the common-places about the importance of these doctrines. If these 
beliefs are mere dreams, life is a very much poorer and pettier thing ; 
men are beings of much less importance; trouble, danger, and physica 
pain are much greater evils, and the prudence of virtue is much more 
questionable than has hitherto been supposed to be the case. If men 
follow the advice so often pressed upon them, to cease to think of these 


subjects otherwise than as insoluble riddles, all the existing conceptions | 


of morality will have to be changed, all social tendencies will be weak- | 
Men } 


Merely personal inclinations will be greatly strengthened. 


ened, 
It would 


who say ‘to-morrow we die,’ will add ‘let us eat and drink.’ 
be not merely difficult, but impossible in such a state of society to address 
any argument save that of criminal law (which Mr. Mill’s doctrine 
about liberty would reduce to a minimum) to a man who had avowed 
to himself that he was consistently bad. 
its own sake, Many have no particular objection to a mild, but useful 
form of it, if they are trained to believe that it will answer in the long 
run; but many, probably most of them, would like it dashed with a 
liboral allowance of vice, if they thought that no risk would be run by 
making the mixture. 
posed that all the considerations which can be drawn from any world, 


present or future, certain or possible, do not avail to hold them in. 


Many a man too stupid for speculative doubt or for thought of any 
kind says, ‘I’ve no doubt at all I shall be damned for it, but I must, 
and I will.’ In short, all experience shows that almost all men require 
at times both the spur of hope and the bridle of fear, and that religious 


hope and fear are an effective spur and bridle, though some people are 
too hard-mouthed and thick-skinned to care much for either, and though | 


others will now and then take the bit in their teeth and rush where 
passion carries them, notwithstanding both. 
seems to me clear that to promote the belief of the fundamental 
doctrines of religion is good also, for I am convinced that in Europe at 
least the two must stand or fall together.” 

We confess that seems to us quite unanswerable, as far as it goes. 
Why should not polygamy, or polyandry, or any other such insti- 
tution, be legalised, if there be no moral evil involved in it? 
But the most that Mr. Stephen does assume in this book is not 
that any religious creed whatever is true,—even the faith in a God 
who has proclaimed a simple moral code, and one in which the 
obedience to that code is to work happiness and disobedience un- 
happiness,—but only that in all probability one or two creeds, 
—especially, one might infer, Roman Catholicism, Mahometanism, 
and Hindooism,—are false. But how will the assumption that 
Roman Catholicism or any other religion is false help Mr. Stephen 
in his legislation on moral questions? Roman Catholicism and 
Mahometanism may clearly be false, and all the Ten Command- 
ments fictions also, There is nothing in the falsehood of any of 
these religions to offer any presumption of the truth of Christian 
morality,—rather the reverse. Mr. Stephen tells us explicitly 
that there are races which, in his opinion, won’t be made any 
happier by our European morality. How, then, can we be justi- 
fied in imposing upon them our morality, unless we are sure 
that it does represent God’s eternal laws? Here, again, 
his view breaks down entirely, in consequence of the bottom 
being lost out of his Calvinism. He believes in no intuitive 
morality to embody in legislation; he is dependent for his 
justification of any morality on the evidence that it will 
promote human happiness. He wants, nevertheless, to embody 


He holds the theolo- | 


A few people love virtue for | 


A strong minority, again, are so viciously dis- | 


If, then, virtue is good, it | 


| the law of our own social state in our legislation for lower 
races, but he is quite uncertain whether, after all, itis a divine law. 
Nothing would suit him better than Calvin’s conception of what 
law ought to be as embodied in his Genevan legislation,—only Mr. 
| Stephen has lost his grasp of Calvin's faith. He wants the State to 
| be placed on a religious basis, if only he knew which religion were 
| true. As he does not, he is content with pleading feebly that 
| one or two religions are certainly false, and they may be dis. 
couraged. Grant it. How will that justify what is being con- 
| tinually done in India,—which Mr. Stephen seems to admit is not 
| for the happiness of the natives in any sense in which we can 
make it clear even to ourselves that it is so,—and which assumes a 
| definite morality to be obligatory even in case it does not conduce 
| to the happiness of the present or any very near generation? 
From the beginning to the end of his book Mr. Stephen writes on 
the basis of belief in a hypothetical creed,—a creed of pitiless. 
| necessarianism garnished by threats and bribes which serve to dis- 
| criminate the elect from the damned,—which he wishes he held, 
but is tolerably well aware he does not hold. And this givesa 
most ludicrous air of intellectual helplessness, and sometimes 
| almost intellectual imbecility, to one of the strongest books by one 
of the strongest men of our day. 








HARCOURT.* 

Ir is interesting when an author leaves a distinct impress of him- 
| self on the mental retina of the reader, and if we are not very much 
mistaken, this is so in the book before us. We could almost smile 
at the transparency and simplicity of the self-portraiture, though 
|in saying so we lay ourselves open, if we are mistaken, to the- 
retort—cordial, we hope—that we have a good deal of transparent 
| simplicity ourselves to be so easily taken in. In the author we picture 





;| to ourselves a man, young and ingenuous, generous, affectionate, 


| imaginative, cultivated, and refined, but very impulsive, and who 
| has, somehow, already fallen out with the world, or at least with 
| society, and who stands with his arms resolutely folded, and a look 
of scornful independence on his compressed lips and contracted 
brow. Nevertheless the picture is anything but one of a soured 
nature, but rather of one in whom a just indignation has roused a 
superficial and youthful cynicism. 

If this sketch does not describe the author, at least it represents 
the central figure of his book, except that in the latter case society 
has done the hero no injury except by revealing its wide-spread 
hollowness and conventionality, a discovery which every generous 
nature has to make, aud at which he invariably for ‘* wide-spread ” 
reads * universal,” and allows himself the luxury of a sweeping 
bitterness of feeling, until experience has taught him that the 
hollowness and conventionality belong, with exceptions, to society 
itself, and not to the individuals that compose it, who, for the 
most part, feel its emptiness as much as he does, though they may 
not have chosen him for their confidant. ‘There is a great deal of 
good work in Mr. Tottenham ; he is not only high-principled and 
religious, but what is more appreciated in a novel-writer, acute, 
| genial, and imaginative; and when he has come down from his 

youthful pedestal and sees the world, not with less indignation 
| where it is wrong, but with a calmer judgment and a more tender 
| patience, and when he has lost a little of the youthful stiltedness 
| of style that loves superlatives and compound adjectives and 
high-flown, majestic passages, and is rather too free with the 
| streams, and the stars, and the birds, and flowers, and occasionally 
eals in the affectation of a newly-coined expression—what, for 
instance, is ‘‘the digestive manufacture of a wreath of wild 
| flowers ”?—he will write, not perhaps exciting novels, but what 
| is far better, pleasant, lively transcripts of society, descriptions of 
{ nature, and expressions of his own thoughts and opinions, which 
will leave the reader not only pleased and cheerful, but better and 
| worthier for the reading. We havesaid that Mr. Tottenham's stories 
| will not perhaps be very exciting, but we judge from the one before 
us alone, the only one we have seen, though we suppose from the 
| title-page that he has tried his ’prentice-hand on a story made out of 
| the Irish tenant-right question. With such limited opportunity we 
should say that plot was not Mr. Tottenham’s forte, for while, in 
this story, it is as good as in many another—an estate wrongfully 
enjoyed, and a beautiful foundling coming to her rights—and though 
the mystery begins with the first volume and is referred to from 
time to time—just to keep us quiet, as an auctioneer produces a 
tempting lot every now and then, reserving his best things till 
later—Mr. Tottenham is in no hurry to complicate or elucidate it ; 
—he loves rather to describe and cogitate ; beauty, whether natural 
or mental, and character and feeling are his favourite subjects ; and 
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the incidents are left to ripen in silence, and are all gathered | 
rather hurriedly in the last half of the third volume. But a very 
Kittle more art and care would have spread them satisfactorily over 
two, if only we could get rid of the detestable three-volume 
system, which must be weariness to the spirit of the novelist, and 
qhich insures us worthless padding, such as we find towards the 
end of the first and in the beginning of the second volumes of 
Harcourt. 

Mr. Tottenham's love of children and young people is something 
quite remarkable in a young man, or rather, perhaps, it is his vivid 
memory of nursery life that is so unusual. He writes with all the 
freshness and circumstance of a clever governess who spends her 
life amongst young children. In these scenes he is unique, and 
sve mourned when he came out of the nursery to see the boys off 
¢o school. Not so ‘“‘ Watty,” as the governess—a capital picture 
of the fretful, discontented members of that much tried class— 
was familiarly called by the boys, who worried her out of her life,— 

« When not engaged out of doors in swinging within an ace of their 
lives, screaming about the shrubberies, rolling on the turf with Juno, 


an elderly and apathetic bloodhound, or in other pastimes of a like 
nature carefully chosen to suit a thermometer at 80° in the shade ;” 


or,— 
“Scampering up and down the passages in-doors, in riotous protest 
against their enforced confinement, with go-carts or any other article 
in which, as the men of science say, a rattle was potential, in their train.” 
But we must give part of the pic-nic scene, in which grandmamma, 
governess, boys, and dog are equally admirable, to say nothing of 
wasps and midges :— 

« With the concurrence therefore of Algy and his mother, the plot 





was laid, preparations made, and all kept a profound secret until 
luncheon-time on the following*day, when, the weather being propitious, 
it was to be put into execution. And for fear, then, of possible conse- 
quences to his elderly relative, if the announcement of so much pleasure | 
in prospect should be made too suddenly, he proceeded in the most 
cautious and considerate manner to let out the little animal [the secret] | 
they had with such difficulty been retaining in suffocating confinement 
for nearly four-and-twenty hours. ‘Isn’t it a beautiful day, grand- 
mamma?’ he began. And finding that there was no inclination on her 
part to dispute the seemingly irrelevant proposition, he looked slyly at | 
his mother to see if she entered into his artful method of disclosure, and | 
continued :—‘ Do you like peaches, grandmamma?’ Lady Harcourt | 
admitted that she had a certain partiality for that fruit. ‘ Weare going 

to take a whole basketful,’ cried Algy, in great glee.—‘ Oh, Algy, how 

stupid you are !’exclaimed Arthur, reproachfully. ‘Now she must have | 
guessed.’ Algy looked conscious of having been guilty of unpardonable 





don’t you make me more welcome’ air, persisted so viciously in its en- 
deavours to occupy hor nose, that she was obliged to boat a precipitate 
retreat.” 

There is a most comical quarrel over a pack of cards, which we 
should much like our readers to enjoy as we have done, and an 
admirable description of the excitement at a game of ‘old maid.” 
But little people are not the only people Mr. Tottenham under- 
stands. The loving tact, the tenderness, and indulgence, and 
shielding propensities of the pleasant, high-spirited mother, and 
the pardonable manceuvres by which she makes the unaffectionate 
father the apparent provider of all sorts of pleasures for his boys, 
are drawn with a woman’s skill and insight into woman; while 
the dull and somewhat heavy father, interested only in Parlia- 
mentary routine, is just as ably done, with his sound conscien- 
tiousness, dashed by a touch of selfishness that exhibits itself with 
a shy uncomfortableness, and is little more than caution. The 
genial statesman, with his two lives, official and domestic, and 
his thoroughly disagreeable Countess, are further evidences of 
Mr. Tottenham’s ability. The Earl has been making amusing 
comments on the children’s quarrel at cards referred to :— 

“The rest of the party laughed, but Lady Inverness sat grim and 

unmoved, as she always did when her lord was more than usually 
entertaining; when admiration was expressed for him in her presence, 
faintly assenting, as much as to say that society saw only one side of 
i During the session of Parliament he would be detained 
unusually late, perhaps, at the House of Lords, and would come home, 
elated after a successful speech, to find her ladyship preparing to dine 
out without him, and in full irritation at having then to wait until he 
was ready to accompany her. Not a word of sympathy or interest, but 
the same old look of ill-tempered resignation and agrieved self-promin- 
ence to which it was so depressing to return, and which success in 
public life so little compensated. ..... Platitude as it is that riches, 
rank, and power do not make happiness of themselves for their posses- 
sors, it is a platitude that very few people believe in, when looking 
upon those advantages from the outside.” 
But in justice to Lady Inverness, we must relate that in nursing 
she sometimes came “out in quite a new light, as a soft, bright 
day will sometimes intervene in winter's blustering moods, to 
show what capabilities nature is ever holding in reserve.” Every 
character in the book, even the least interesting, has its own 
individuality. From the worldly grandmother, with her amusing 
and uncomplimentary remarks on her son to his wife, down to the 
trifling “‘ Algy,” or to the laconic Highland driver who, 

“When questioned upon any feature of interest which they passed, 


indiscretion, —* Did you really guess, grandmamma?’he asked, as if the | would reply stolidly that he was ‘no acquent,’ and lapse again into 
fate of a world depended upon her answer. And the old lady, seeing | sijence until, perhaps, a shepherd, smoking his pipe upon a wayside 
that there was something coming which would require a proper effort of | stone, with his colley dog thrusting his nose into his hand, and looking 











astonishment upon her part, was quite puzzled. ‘ Well, we’ve got a sur- 
prise for you,’ cried Arthur. ‘Try and guess what it is.’—‘ Yes, yos, 
do guess!’ echoed Algy, clapping his hands in great excitement. All| 
sorts of improbable schomes having been guessed to no purpose, Arthur 
at last said, ‘Shall I tell, mamma?’ And his mother thinking that it 
was cruel to keep poor grandmamma in suspense any longer, he figura- | 
tively raised the curtain and disclosed to view a projected tea-party for 
that evening in the wilderness.—‘That wi/l be delightful,’ exclaimed 

Lady Harcourt, clasping her black mits and rings in ecstacy at the 

thought of the creeping things innumerable that do abound in shady 

wildernesses, with which, as a dweller by essential preference in the | 
town, she was not very much in sympathy. ‘And you invented this | 
little treat all for me ?°—‘Oh! wo shall like it, too,’ answered Arthur, | 
candidly enough. ‘Weare going to make a fire, and boil the kettle, 
and do everything ourselves, with only Sidonie to help us. And Violet | 
and Lewis and Mrs. Wyndham, and perhaps Mr. Wyndham, are all | 
coming ; and we shall have the greatest fun, you'll see.’ Grandmamma | 
feigned to be quite elated at the prospect of so much truly rural enjoy- 

ment, and luncheon concluded in a general hubbub of excitement. 

‘Shall I be required, Lady Caroline,’ asked Miss Watts as she left the 

room after the children, being evidently not under the influence of the 

delusion prevalent for the moment, that there was enjoyment in the air. | 
And whenever one finds oneself among people suffering from a delusion | 
of this kind, and exhilarated in consequence, it is only due to oneself | 
and kind to them, to adopt some such method as Miss Watts had hit 
upon for guarding against the assumption that one shares their feelings 
The rectory contingent presently arriving, the 
, off to make their preparations, accompanied by Lady | 
Caroline’s maid and Juno, who brought up-the rear on all occasions 

with that listless apathy of a disappointed dog which never left ber, | 
even when most blunderingly gay. Like Miss Watts, she did what she | 
conceived to be her duty by the boys, but evidently considered that to | 
show interest in any of their amusements was not an item in her agree- | 
ment; and as she, too, was very much drawn down about the corners 

of the mouth, it is conceivable that a mutual confidence might have | 
shown that in early youth they both had loved, not wisely, but too well. | 
-++.. And so the camp-stools were occupied, and the feast went | 
merrily on, to the great astonishmont of the peeping birds overhead, 

and to the great entertainment of the midges, who felt that the oppor- | 
tunity was not to be lost of inculeating the moral lesson that no happiness | 
on earth is without alloy. Grandmamma, however, not showing that 
reckless partiality for peaches which had been expected from her, the 
boys were very reluctantly obliged to help her to get through the pile: 
and the entertainment then was brought suddenly to a close by the appear- 
ance on the scene of a most discourteous wasp, who bustled about from one 
dish to another with a most astounding assurance, visiting first one 
plate and then another, and buzzing loudly the whole time, as much as 
to say, ‘ What is this?’ and ‘What have we got here, eh?’ and finally, 
making a dart at Lady Harcourt as the head of the party, with a‘ Why 











up with mild affectionate eyes into his face, would be passed, and at 
him he would discharge a fearful guttural, and then retire once more 
into himself; the only remark which he volunteered during the whole 
of the first stage being in a gloomy pass where, indicating with his 
whip a presumably historic cairn, he observed in low and lugubrious 
tones, ‘ That’s one of our graves.’” 

A propos of the Highland driver, he is an actor in an effective 
ghost story. We must not forget old Mr. Quorn, the sporting 
clergyman, and his sister, Jemima, who, if she is, as we think, a 
caricature, is the only one in the book. ‘The effect of long habit 
upon the former in producing an unconscious but absolute indiffer- 


ence to the severities of his sister's speech is very capitally illus- 


trated ; they will converse in alternate paragraphs, her remarks a 
series of taunts, insults, or reproaches; his the good-humoured 
expression of consecutive thought, without an idea apparently that 
she is even cross :— 

“'Psha! Tailby, do you mean to tell mo after all these years that 

she didn’t know very well what she was doing?’ rejoined Miss Quorn, 
contemptuously: ‘It’s very well known when a girl leaves her home, 
without saying a word to anybody, why she does it, and the sooner she 
is forgotten then, the better for the credit of her relations. No one but 
an idiot would go on talking about her.’-—‘ Never denied her anything— 
never denied her anything ; poor girl—poor girl ; died unhappy, perhaps ; 
poor Madeline! She was fond of you, Jemima,’ the old man added, 
absently ; ‘ you could say a good word for her, then ; soured now; soured, 
—soured,’” 
Then there is the Rector, learned in head and shallow in heart, 
-—who hates to hear ‘‘ that wretched bell” announcing visitors or 
parishioners,—and his gentle, purely domestic wife. And there 
are, besides the hero—whom we have already sketched—the rival 
heroines, widely different, and the unsuccessful one of whom is 
an object of our sincere commiseration. But we have left no room 
for the author’s shrewd, sensible remarks, of which the following is 
only one of many :— 

“<T think people are too hard upon the rising generation,’ Lady 
Caroline said. ‘We don’t make sufficient allowance for the mellowing 
influence that time has upon the manners, and forget that half the 
dignity of age lies in its experience ;’” 

—nor for the beautiful descriptions of natural scenery which abound. 
Here is a passage about the Highlands and Highland deer- 


stalking :— 
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“The stillness of a lovely peace was upon the world. The castle | students with the power of prediction. 
stood out from its woods, a silent and imposing pile; the river gleamed | p; - +“ . . . 
along its wooded reaches in pools of r swotg A or rapid, white with | Mistery seven! bub “the a of illusory controversies, 
glittering foam; upon the distant slopes and peaks that ranged away to | ®V€T renewed, never advancing "? - Where do we find in the works 
the dim horizon line there was a delicately blended blue and purple of its expositors that ‘‘ systematic prevision” which marks true 
haze that was the berg aged of Sage ne a to enhance the still | science? Professor Cairnes takes up and successfully meets 
beauty of repose that hung about the heights, there came sounding | ,,- 

through the clear air from time to time the tinkle of a sheep-bell jaan this challenge thrown down by Comte. He shows how many 
When presently he again returned to con- | accredited sciences would fail to comply with this test, fairly 
sciousness of external things, the first object that met his eye upon a| applicable only to a science in its perfect form, and far 
neighbouring sky-line was the presumed victim of that shot, slowly | too severe for the majority of them. That is a fai 
descending the rocky face, with drooping antlers, hanging tongue, and | d ffici ‘oind the critici [ alr 
faltering steps that stumbled and half recovered, and again gave way, | and sufficient rejoinder ‘ to e criticism often spoken of by 
as the stately beast sank down at last to die among the rocks, alone,| Comte’s followers as triumphant and unanswered. But we 
There was such an en —- the — of the — brute escaping who are not barred by the reluctance of Professor Cairnes to veler 
to that solitary height to end in slow anguish its grand ranging life of . . . c 
freedom that all the sportsman died within him, a a feeling of man’s | to his own achievements, may joyfully aanegS the test, and submit 
eruclty alone remained, In fancy he seemed to realise acutely the pro- | these essays as proofs of the capacity of Political Economy to pre- 
testing struggle still to live, the gradually failing strength as the life- | dict with accuracy the outcome of phenomena of rare complexity, 











biood ebbed away and the eyes grew dim ; to hear the despairing invoca- 
tion to all the spirits of the mountain and the waste, and finally the 
agonised farewell to all the loved haunts of glen and shore and height, 
so lately roamed over in all the glad exuberance of conscious strength 
and freedom, and the picture was saddening beyond expression. Why 
was there so much pain in the world? Why did there ring through 
all creation, from man and brute alike, that ever recurring cry 0 
anguish, the natural offspring of implanted instincts?” 

For the fine description of a storm in the Alps we have no 
room. Nor have we space to do justice to the humour which 
abounds throughout, and which often adds so much point to shrewd 
observation upon life and manners. On the other hand, we have 
two or three slight but adverse criticisms to make. Beauty 


of description is often marred by incongruous and sometimes | 


mixed metaphor, or by the questionable taste of alliteration; and 
as we have said already, by the too liberal reference to birds and 
streams, and the other favourites of lovers of nature. Again, we 
think it a pity not to consider Mr. Trollope’s rights-reserved to sur- 
names appropriate to character or occupation. We have herea 
long string of such names,—Cypher, Harkaway, Tattler, Blush- 
ington, Loquax, Cynical Pepper, &c. Lastly, we would call Mr. 
Tottenham’s attention to an oversight in not acknowledging, by 
inverted commas, his obligations to Mr. Tennyson, and we fancy 
to others, though we admit that the passages thus unconsciously 
plagiarised are too well known not to be recognised by tolerably 
well-read persons. 


PROFESSOR CAIRNES’ ESSAYS.* 
To Professor Cairnes’ many friends and admirers, it will be a 
sincere pleasure to know that illness has not prevented him from 
collecting these valuable essaysina form in which they may be read 
once more. He is one of the few authors who have written too 
little, who have, almost culpably, kept back and left unused a large 
reserve of capacity, and whose achievements have always seemed 
the harbingers of still better performances. From his hands we 
expected to receive one day—and had not ill-health intervened, 





we might have received—a durable work, one worthy of the | 
ripened powers of a thinker who, on the whole, foresaw the effects | 
of the gold discoveries with more sagacity than any of his con- 


temporaries, and who, ten years ago, gave to the world one of the 


most profound and scientific works in English political literature. | 


It is fair to speak in these terms of his work on the economy of the 
Slave States. It is one of the finest specimens of deductive 
political reasoning in the language. It may rank with Adam 
Ferguson’s Civil Society or Professor Miller’s Lectures. It stands on 
a plain not much lower than that occupied by De Tocqueville's 
Democracy. We do not, therefore, care to lose a morsel of 


the little which Professor Cairnes has written; and we are | 
grateful to Professor Fawcett for the suggestion which led to the | 


collection, revision, and re-editing of essays scattered through 


Fraser and the Fortnightly Review, and remembered by many | 


on account of their acuteness. They belong to the very 
highest class of periodical literature. The products of a mind of 
rare, alinost unequalled, capacity for handling economical pro- 
blems, they are among the best specimens of English economical 
writings. Everywhere they show a firm hold of general principles, 
and a full knowledge of facts; and less than most of the literature 


of Political Economy are they disfigured by a proneness to simplify | 


the questions in discussion by suppressing some of the difficulties, 
and by a slavish bondage to certain honoured formule which act 
as blinkers to the mind. 


been commensurate with his reasoning capacity, we do not know 
that he would have been surpassed as a political thinker. 

Comte has based his well-known depreciation of Political 
Economy chiefly upon the assertion that it does not arm its 





By J. E. Cairnes, M.A. London: Macmillan 


* Essays in Political Economy. 
and Co, 


Had Professor Cairnes only possessed a | 
certain subtlety of observation, and had his perceptive powers | 


| Written fourteen years ago, when the gold discoveries of Australia 
}and California were still fresh, and when their effects had not 
| become fully perceptible, they anticipate with singular accuracy 
| the chief consequences here and abroad, on the Continent and in 
| the East, with respect to commodities and wages, of the Opening 
| of new supplies of gold. Not only did they foresee a depreciation 
in the value of gold, but, on the whole, they foreshadowed, with 
| a close approximation to correctness, the actual modus operandi, 


| 


'In an essay which dates from 1858, the lines along which the- 
| movement has actually travelled are drawn in a manner which ap- 
pears, in the light of the results, somewhat remarkable. The world 
was then warned that the common notion that prices all round would 
| rise uniformly was erroneous. It was pointed out that commodi- 
ties used by the working-classes would be the first to experienee 
the new influence; next to rise in price would be manufactured 
articles; and then would come raw materials. ‘The countries 
| which would first feel the full force of the movement would: 
be England and France, where credit is developed; only in 
'a distant future would the Asiatic nations be influenced. 
Such were the surmises made by Professor Cairnes in 1858, and 
such, we may say, has been the course of events. M. Comte will 
| with difficulty produce from the annals of physical science aclearer 
‘instance of “prevision with respect to problems of equal in- 
| tricacy The ablest of English political economists applied 
themselves to the investigation of a highly difficult question, and 
| statistics have verified their solutions. It is idle, in the face of 
| these clear instances of prediction, to denounce as barren or un- 
productive a science which in its youth enables one to foresee so: 
much. 

If we compare these Zssays with the volume written by M.. 
Chevalier on the same subject, we do not think that the com- 
| parison will prove unfavourable to the former; rather, we 
believe that it will redound greatly to the credit of Professor 
| Cairnes’ sagacity. M. Chevalier fastened his attention upon one 
aspect of the gold discoveries, the probability of a general depre- 
‘ciation; and he somewhat overrated the forces working in this. 
direction. It was clear to him that prices would rise swiftly all 
round go soon as France ceased to act as ‘“‘a parachute,” mode- 
rating their fall; and he predicted that a depreciation of 
50 per cent. would occur at no distant date. Later investigations 
have somewhat corrected these estimates, made in a time of excite- 
ment. Professor Jevons’ estimate is that prices have experienced 
'a rise of 18 per cent.; Professor Cairnes puts the rise rather 
lower; and the Economist thinks that 10 per cent. is the outside 
figure. The truth is, that the first investigators slurred over, or did 
not take due note of, all the counterbalancing circumstances. In 
particular, they did not observe that there were reasons why the 
decline should not be uniform. Certain commodities—tobacco is 
| one of them—have risen more rapidly than others; and the rising 
wages of the working-classes have acted, like the markets of India 
‘and China, as absorbents of the new gold. ‘The great omission 
from M. Chevalier’s volume is the absence of any reference to 
the law governing the rise in prices; and the merit of Professor 
Cairnes is that he has accurately defined it. Very important, 
socially, and politically, and morally—very perilous and very odd 
—are the effects of this law. Cheap gold seems io be the enemy 
‘of civilisation. It is in league with not a little that is worst in 
these times. According to Professor Cairnes, the movement of 
depreciation is arrayed against intelligence and enlightenment. 
The classes which are, without effort of theirs, benefited by the 
change are the working and commercial classes. Their remunera- 
tion steadily rises. A plutocracy and a democracy are erected and 
consolidated. On the other hand, it is the lot of the professional 
class—the doctor, the savant, the lawyer, the civil servant—to see 
their wages insidiously stolen from them by some invisible thief. 
| It is the lot of the widow dependent on investments, the child 


” 
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A . . . . *,* . 
whose fortune is in the funds, to suffer from the action of these | is preparing under the title of Monographs, Political and Literary, 
‘ F r i i he poor poorer, and those | characterise very aptly the book now before us. In all th 
discoveries. The rich grow richer, the poor p , _very aptly th ese 
shots capital is their brains or savings made long ago are hustled | sketches, = the ry oan — of the last, their author 
‘nto a worse position. | gives us his personal impressions of certain characters from a 
sj Perhaps, in spite of his caution, Professor Cairnes over-estimates purely social point of view. Lord Houghton has been brought into 
he influence of the gold discoveries on prices. It is to be observed | close contact with so many of the leading minds of Europe, and has 
eat the tables which he produces as his picces justificatives are | had such opportunities of exercising his judgment upon them, 
yitiated by two or three defects. They start from 1849, a year of | that his critical faculty must have been highly developed. Mix- 
reaction, when prices were particularly low. They include years | ing in friendly intercourse with men of letters, statesmen, artists, 
of speculation such as 1857, when prices rose by causes independent | and notorieties of several generations, while competing with someof 
of the gold discoveries. Recognising a genuine advance in prices, we | them in their respective walks of life, he has had the advantage 
are nevertheless unable to say how far this is ascribable to the of a double insight and method of comparison. But he contents 
development of credit, which is as potent as gold to augment | himself, nevertheless, with a light and anecdotical style of remini- 
: T ich have furnished the data from which the scence, instead of attempting to take a firm grasp of the charac- 
prices. The years whic . . ene | F pting grasp of the charac 
deductions have been made have been years in which banking | ters with which he is dealing. Such a mode of treatment is 
has been developed, in which payment by cheques has become amusing enough, and may suffice when it is applied to per- 








common, and in which international transactions have been more and | sons of merely social celebrity, as is the case in two or three of 


more performed without the aid of money. All these influences | Lord Houghton's papers. It is when we come to the greater men 
have acted upon prices and determined the averages. We shall | whom we have named already that we find it inadequate. 
perhaps be told that some of these changes—for example, the rise | We are not told whether any of the sketches contained in this 
of the Clearing Ilouse—have enabled us to dispense with money, | volume have been printed before, or appear for the first time in their 
and have so far counteracted the discoveries. But this is a fallacy ; presentshape ; but someof them read like reviews of books, and there- 
as has been actually proved, the Clearing Ilouse economises the | fore suggest a former publication. Wrong as it may be to repine at 
use of notes, but does not diminish the use of sovereigns. | our own lot, we cannot realise any person taking so keen a pleasure 
Only one part of the subject of any consequence has been ignored | in reviewing as to indulge in it without the stimulus of periodical 
by Professor Cairnes, and that is the bearing of the discoveries | necessity. A man who writes for separate publication is free from 
upon the fitness of gold to be the chosen instrument of exchange. | such pressure. Even if his thoughts are suggested to him by the 
It seems pretty clear that gold, which was assumed to be the most | works of others, he prefers to seem original, and while he may be 
stable commodity in regard to cost of production, and which was | honest enough to acknowledge his obligations, he is free to follow 
selected for coinage because of its supposed stability, is, in reality, | his own course, instead of one that is prescribed for him. Now if 
among the articles most liable to fluctuationsin value. Its production we take such papers as those on Humboldt, Landor, and the 
is a species of gambling. ‘The aggregate amount of golddugina year | Berrys, we find Lord Houghton drawing his inspiration chiefly 
varies much. From its geological character, and its not being | from the published correspondence of the first and last, and from 
deposited in strata, the cost of production of gold must be ex- | the biography of the second. We do not make this a reproach 
tremely liable to alter. And the question cannot but present | to Lord Houghton; it has only led us to speculate as to the 
itself, whether we are at all justified in assuming that gold willcon- | novelty of these sketches. Of late years we have been 
tinue to fulfil the conditions of an excellent instrument of exchange. | rendered somewhat suspicious by the way in which reprints 
For all large transactions it has ceased to be suitable. Copper, | have laid claim to original honours. In other instances than 
once the chief material of coin, was declared to be too cumbrous for | those named we feel no such doubt. ‘The paper on Sydney 
large transactions ; gold has become so too. And looking at the | Smith, for instance, is clearly intended to supplement his pub- 
uncertainties of mining, the occurrence of gold discoveries, the | lished life, and to bring out more fully those characteristics 
liability of these new mines to become exhausted, the completely | which, in Lord Houghton’s judgment, that work had not made 
speculative character of the pursuit of the gold-miner, we are | sufliciently prominent. ‘This is not the line which would be taken 
compelled to apprehend that the second quality which recommended | by a reviewer, yet by merely adding to a biography which has 
it to the world is being lost also. For twenty years gold has been | been already published Lord Houghton misses an excellent oppor- 
depreciating. Before 1853 it is probable that its value was, on the | tunity. He might have given us that which would be of great 
whole, rising. Who can predict what will be the tendency twenty value, his own general impression, formed both from reading and 
years hence? It may go on falling; it may, for aught we personal observation, of Sydney Smith’s character. As it is, we 
know, rise greatly. The passages in Adam Smith, and Ricardo, | have a chatty and amusing paper, with one or two anecdotes 





‘euna 


duction of gold varies less than that of most articles, must be 
erased or rewritten. ‘The facts are the other way. 

In this volume there is an estimate of Bastiat’s services to | 
science, and rarely have we read criticism more conclusive and 
destructive. Two pages of close reasoning are sufficient to | 
demolish the economical theory of that brilliant but shallow 
thinker. The famous formula, Services pour services, which 
Bastiat represented as the cable which moored civilisation to its safe | 
anchorings, is shown to be spun out of a fallacy, or verbal equivo- 
cation, and to be no better than arope of sand. ‘The new theory of 
Value with which Proudhon and Louis Blane were refuted, is 
proved to be a mere pill prescribed for the cure of earthquakes. 
And Bastiat is assigned his true position,—that of a brilliant 
controversialist, fertile in wit and ingenuity, with great power | 
of lucid and almost sensational exposition. Of the other 
essays, we can only here say that they are marked by | 
vigour and finish in reasoning. One of them, entitled “ Poli- | 
tical Economy and Land,” seems to us to be a very able 
defence of the views of Mr. Mill,—perkaps a more satisfactory 
statement of the theory of ‘unearned increment ” than any put 
forward by Mr. Mill himself. We cannot accede to the propriety 
of Professor Cairnes’ rather capricious tests of the portion of rent | 
which is due to causes independent of the exertion of cultivators, 
—tests at once inaccurate and inapplicable. But never have the | 
ogee of property in land been set forth with more force and 
ucidity. 


and almost every economist, which declare that the cost of pro- | 


| 
| 





LORD HOUGHTON’S “* MONOGRAPHS.”"* 


Tue words “ Personal and Social” by which this series of sketches 
is to be distinguished from another volume that Lord Houghton | 


Monographs, Personal and Social. By Lord Houghton. London: Murray. 1873. ! 





which we have not heard before. This, for instance, is new to us :— 

‘‘He willingly assisted his neighbours in their clerical duties, and an 
anecdote of one of these occasions is still current in the district, for the 
authenticity of which I will not vouch, but which seems to me good 
enough to be true. He dined with the incumbent on the preceding 
Saturday, and the evening passed in great hilarity, the squire, by name 


Kershaw, being conspicuous for his loud enjoyment of the stranger's 
jokes. ‘Iam very glad that I have amused you,’ said Mr. Sydney 
Smith, at parting, ‘ but you must not laugh at my sermon to-morrow.’— 
| *I should hope I know the difference between being here or at church,’ 
remarked the gentleman, with some sharpness.—I am not so sure of 
that,’ replied the visitor—‘I'll bet you a guinea on it,’ said the squire. 
— Take you,’ replied the divine. The preacher ascended the steps of 


the pulpit apparently suffering from a severe cold, with his handker- 
chief to his face, and at once sneezed out the name * Ker-shaw’ several 


times in various intonations. This ingenious assumption of the readi- 
ness with which a man would recognise his own name in sounds 
imperceptible to the ears of others, proved accurate. The poor gentlo- 


man burst into a guffaw, to the scandal of the congregation; and the 
minister, after looking at him with stern reproach, proceeded with his 
discourse, and won the bet.” 

There is nothing very novel in the account of a young lady burst- 
ing into a fit of laughter at Sydney Smith’s grace after dinner, 
and exclaiming ‘‘ You are always so amusing.” Similar stories 
are told of every celebrated wit. We think it was Theodore Hook 
who found that if he asked for the mustard at dinner he was greeted 
with ashout of laughter, while Keeley, the actor, never rodein the 
Brompton omnibus without producing thesame effect when hehailed 
the conductor. Perhaps one of the best sayings ascribed to. 
Sydney Smith in this volume is the rebuke he administered 
to Lord Melbourne for his lavish swearing. He said, 
‘* Let us assume everybody and every thing to be damned, and 
come to the subject.” We do not know what truth there may be 
in the stories of Lord Houghton’s own encounters with Sydney 
Smith, and perhaps we could hardiy expect to find any allusion to 
them in this paper. ‘They might, indeed, have been brought in 
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without destroying the effect of Lord Houghton’s statement in his | is an amusing touch in her statement that she went past a cele. 
dedication,—‘ I am not aware that in these pages the personality | brated Puseyite church on her way to a portrait painter’s, and that 
of the writer is unduly prominent,” while, as they would be told | the beadle, seeing her decked with diamonds and flowers, took 
at first hand, they would rest for the future on authority, instead | her for an altar-piece, or something to be reverenced, and bowed 
of tradition. But we cannot blame Lord Houghton if on these low to her accordingly. Again, there is a ready smartness in her 
things he preserves a modest silence. | answer to the remark that liars generally speak good-naturedly of 
We have said that the sketch of Landor appears to be based on other people, ‘‘ Why, if you don’t speak a word of truth, it is not 
his Life, which was published by Mr. Forster, and it is more or so dillicult to speak well of your neighbour.” Or we may take 
less to this cause that we assign the greater completeness of the the two following sentences :—‘‘ If I were to begin life again, I 
treatment. Lord Houghton professes to mingle his reminiscences | would go on the turf, merely to get friends: they scem to me the 
with the details of Mr. Forster's memoir, but we do not see how | only people who really hold close together. I don’t know why: it 
the two are to be separated. If, therefore, we were to follow Lord | may be that each man knows something that might hang the 
Houghton step by step through a paper which presents much | other; but the effect is delightful and most peculiar.” ‘“ To hayg 
interest, we might be simply re-reviewing Mr. Forster's Life of a really agreeable house, you must be divorced; you would then 
Landor, with the assistance of an intermediate reviewer. We | have the pleasantest men, and no women but those who are really 
have apparently one of Lord Houghton’s own recollections in the | affectionate and interested about you, and who are kept in con- 
story of Landor’s meeting with Napoleon. Landor, it is said, was | tinual good-humour by the consciousness of a benevolent patronage,” 
fond of relating that he met Napoleon walking in the garden of | 
the Tuileries, and would add, ‘‘ The fellow looked at me so inso- ~ 
lently that, if I had not had a ladyon my arm, I should have knocked | M. LITTRE’S DICTIONARY.* 


him down.” And the saying explains the origin of some of the Howrver antagonistic philosophers may be to archbishops and 


traditions about Landor which are repeated by Lord Houghton. | to academies, they are useful at times; and at least one of the 
parties, the Académie Frangaise, has already admitted the fact by 


There is the Florentine story of his having thrown his cook out of | a, as 
the window because the diuner was badly dressed, and of his| proclaiming the most famous disciple of Comte one of ita 
exclaiming, while the man writhed on the ground with a broken | members, while the other, his Grace of Orleans, left the 


limb, “* Good God! I forgot the violets.” The following passage | Académie, in disapprobation thereof. We are happy to see 
that Monsignor Dupanloup’s excommunication has not hin- 








comprises a number of similar legends :— 


“It was generally accepted that ho had been sent away from school 
after thrashing the head master, who had ventured to differ from him 
as to the quantity of a syllable in a Latin verse; that he had been ex- 
pelled from tho university after shooting at a fellow of a college, who 
took the liberty of closing a window to exclude the noise of his wine 
party ; that he had been outlawed from England for felling to the ground 
a barrister who had had the audacity to subject him to a cross-exami- 
nation. His career on the Continent bore an epical completeness. The 
poet Monti having written a sonnet adulatory of Napoleon and offensive 
to England, Mr. Landor replied in such outspoken Latinity that he was 
summoned by the authorities of Como to answer to the charge of libel ; 
he proceeded to threaten the Regio Delegato with a bella bastonata, 
and avoided being conducted to Milan by a voluntary retirement to 
Genoa, launching a Parthian epigram at Count Strasoldo, the Austrian 
Governor, still more opprobrious than the former verse. At Florence 
he had been frequently on the point of expulsion, and could expect little 
protection from the English Embassy, having challenged the Secretary 
of the Legation for whistling in the street when Mrs. Landor passed, 
and having complained to the Foreign Office of ‘the wretches it em- 
ployed abroad.’ Once he was positively banished and sent to Lucca— 
the legend ran—for walking up a court of justice where the judges were 
hearing a complaint he had made against an Italian servant with a 
ag of dollars in his hand, and asking now much was necessary to secure 
a favourable verdict —‘ not for his own sake, but for the protection of 
his countrymen in the city.’” 


While Lord Houghton leaves his readers to form their own judg- 
ment as to the authenticity of some of these stories, and adds 


dered M. Littré in the portentous task he set to him- 

| self thirty years ago, and pursued with unflinching patience, 
| The French savant has at length completed his great dictionary 
|of the French language. Opinions may be at variance on 
| M. Littré’s philosophical doctrine ; but all men of intelligence, 
| of whatever creed in religion and politics—even the Bishop 
| of Orleans himself—will dismiss for a moment their more or less 
| grounded prejudices, to render homage to M. Littré’s laudable 
efforts as a philologist, and to the gigantic work he has just 
‘achieved for the benefit of the French language. It can be 
|said, without endorsing his Positivist theories, that in this 
| period of philological proficiency, among the host of illus- 
trious pioneers of literature and science, he has conquered for 
himself a place with the first, by a dictionary that leaves far behind 
all similar works hitherto published in France, not excepting that 
of the Académie Francaise. 

To compile a dictionary from other dictionaries, to repeat what 
| Others have said with the same errors and the same defective 
system, is little more than a trial of patience that has been too fre- 
quently attempted. M. Littré was guided by a higher object. He 
tells us in his preface that many years ago he was struck by two 
facts easily overlooked, but yet withal of extreme importance,— 








others which bring out quite as strongly the dictatorial aggres- | the invasion of neologism in the French language, and the strong 
siveness of Landor’s nature, we have something of the force of that | tendency, out of want of a standard work which should “ fix,” as 
‘contrast which was generally presented by his manner, Landor's | it were, the idiom of the present century, to overlook and reject 
affection for his dog, his kind ways with children, his courtesy to | archaic phrases. Every language—and the French tongue per- 
casual visitors, make up this brighter side of the man, and do away | haps more than any other—undergoes notable changes with every 
with much of the effect of his recklessness in opinion, his savage | day ; according to the aspirations of the time, to the new elements 
denunciations of those from whom he differed. In this respect the | introduced in social life, to the imperious necessity of finding ex- 
picture which Lord Houghton has drawn of Alexander von Hum- | pressions adapted to the ever-increasing development of intellec- 
boldt at the Court of Berlin forms a striking contrast. After his | tual fermentation, new words and idioms are introduced, old 
description of Humboldt taking “his daily reserved place at the | ones die out, and others submit to the influence of habit and 
royal table, opposite the King,” without there being any pretence | popular errors, and change their signification. Doubtless it is 
either of favouritism or service, Lord Houghton asks, ‘‘ who sus- | Of indifferent use, and at times absolutely prejudicial to 
pected the deep discontent that lay at the bottom of that old retain antiquated expressions, sounding to the ear as much 
man’s heart? Who believed that he was seeking refuge from that | of anachronisms as a costume of the medieval times worn 
courtly splendour, and even from that royal friendship, in secret | nowadays in the streets would appear to the eye; but 
satire and confidential depreciation of all about him, poured into | archaism constitutes the fundamental richness of a language. 
the ear of a literary contemporary, of whose complete sympathy | While neologism is eminently useful, the help of archaic idioms 
he was well assured?” The diplomatic reserve under which these | in France is deeply felt ; and the latter have a twofold object, that 
sentiments were concealed does not show to advantage when com- | of preventing the corruption of meanings and of preserving for 
pared with the excess of violence overlaying and somewhat obscuring | use words which have no adequate equivalents. An instance of 
a kindly nature. Yet the one man had all the charm of being | the dangers entailed by exaggeration on both sides is to be found 
appreciated ; the other was for ever making enemies, earning | in the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries ; the intervening age, 
himself exile and obloquy. | that of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot, was one of unparalleled 
For the rest, the account of Suleiman Pasha, otherwise Colonel | philogical impoverishment, thanks to the tendency of such authors 
Selves, a Frenchman who rose to distinction in the service of | a8 Boileau, Racine, and others, to whom a far too great portion 
Mehemet Ali, presents some curious details. We do not find any- |of glory has been assigned, to reject all idioms bordering on 
‘thing to notice in the sketch of Cardinal Wiseman. ‘The paper | archaism. On the other hand, neologism is actually overweening, 
on Heine is marked by some spirited translations, and contains a and frequently borders on Argot. 
letter from a lady giving painful details of the poet’s long illness.| ‘This state of things struck M. Littré while he was engaged in 
In all this, however, there is little that has not been told before. | the study of the Langue d’ Oil, which, as it is needless to say, was the 
The cheteh of Lady Ashbarton be _ - rhaps ee _— ur to most | * Dictionnaire de la Langue Francaise. Par E, Littré, de Académie Frangaise. 
ceaders, and one or two of her sayings are worth reading. ‘There | Paris: Hachette. 
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first form of theFrench language. Theidiom only became vaguely | On the pronunciation M. Littré has followed as consist- 
distinct in the ninth century. The great poetical compositions, | ently as possible the conventional rules generally recognised. 
like Turold’s Chanson de Roland, oniy appeared in the course of Like all languages in which, as in the French, a foreign ortho- 
the eleventh century, and became more elegant and purer in| graphy has been adapted to national sounds, there is a strong 
the two following ages. In the sixteenth century the French | disposition to alter the orthography according to the pronuncia- 
language reached a form of admirable elegance and vigour, as the | tion; and this, M. Littré says, is most deleterious to linguistic 
works of Ronsard, Marot, and Joachim du Bellay testify ; and the purity. Still it is almost impossible to give a standard pronun- 
contemporary language began at the commencement of the ciation. In France it changes with extraordinary rapidity ; M. 
seventeenth century. So thinks M. Littré, who takes Mal- | Littré himself can remember the time when secret, discret, were 
herbe's time as the furthest limit to be assigned to modern | pronounced segret, disgret. The tendency to pronounce words as 
French, and — ye ge aged in on “eK ao — they bth oe —_— however, to such an extent na in a 
that period. ‘This limit is reasonable, as alherbe and) period of twenty-five years, the pronunciation of the Theitre 
his daaemanelen touch sufficiently on archaism. ‘To my)| Francais has very considerably altered. On the other 
mind,” says M. Littré, ‘‘a dictionary must be a very extensive} classifications M. Littré has given some elaborate details, 
compilation of the usages of a language, which must embrace, | in a preface wherein the plan and the construction of the 
together with the present, the past, whenever the past throws | Dictionary is exposed with great conciseness and clearness. Taken. 
some light on the present as to the words, their signification, and | altogether, this result of an assiduous and comparatively dry 
theiruse. I have remained within this limit, and have not inscribed labour is astonishing, when it is remembered that M. Littré 
all the words of the old tongue fallen into disuse.” In spite of this | undertook its completion single-handed. The vocabulary is not 
assurance, M. Littré has very frequently gone beyond his pro- | complete—the author says so himself—for it will never be possible 
gramme, and picked out words which, but for his authoritative | to gather every expression in a language ; but it is the most com- 
intervention, would have disappeared from the modern French vo- | plete ever published, and by far the most cleverly constructed. 
cabulary. Nevertheless, we congratulate him on doing so. It is even The Académie Francaise has undertaken a new compilation of the 
a pity that he went no farther in this channel ; if we compare the | French language, which has not as yet passed the first letters of 
English and French tongues, we find in the former a quantity of | the alphabet ; it will doubtless derive invaluable assistance in ite. 
words derived from the Latin which are so expressive and preg- future labours from M. Littré’s work, but it seems to us that it 
nant, that there is no reason why modern French should leave | can scarcely do more than he has done. 
them unnoticed; thus, M. Littré has retained the word abstime, 
with its strictly primitive signification (abs-temetum), when, to} THE LATE DEAN MANSEL.* 
our idea, the sense could be as extensive as it is in English. If | Ty1s volume of Dean Mansel’s works contains little that is wholly 
we remember rightly, Théophile Gautier introduced most of these | new. A lecture on “ Utility as the Ground of Moral Obligation ;’” 
generically Latin words, and although his example was singular, | g fragment on Berkeley's philosophy, being an unfinished review 
and no other writer dared follow him in this petty revolt against | of Fraser’s Berkeley, intended for the Quarterly ; and a “ parody,” 
the dictionary of the Académie, it would have been desirable that | algo a fragment—in which the Whigs and ‘ the Germans ” are 
M. Littré should have supported him. | held up to equal scorn, complete the list. ‘The rest of the volume 
As to the system of the new Wictionnaire, it is simple and | consists of lectures and reviews that have already done duty in other 
luminous. Not only is it incomparably superior to that of the ways. Our admiration of “ Phrontisterion” is not quite so great 
Academic publication, but it corrects its blunders in many | as that of Dr. Mansel’s editor. But the “ scenes from an unfinished: 
respects. The arrangement of words is thus based: the word;! drama” of ‘Oxford in the nineteenth century” of which it is 
the pronunciation ; the conjugation of the verb, if the verb is composed have an interest of a certain kind. It is more a psycho- 
irregular ; the definition of the word and its divers senses carefully | logical than a poetical interest, however. ‘The ‘ drama” throws 
classed, and instanced by examples mostly taken from authors of light on the principles and prejudices of Dr. Mansel himself. 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries ; remarks on Making all allowauce for the exaggerations of caricature, it is. 
the orthography, on the grammatical construction ; discussion of | yet evident, from the dialogue between ‘ Just Discourse” and 
synonyms in certain cases; a collection of examples showing the | « Unjust Discourse,” what a deep fuad of conservative feeling 
history of the word from the most ancient times to the sixteenth | there was in the late Dean. ‘The philosophic genius offers two 
century (these examples are not given according to the senses, antagonistic types. In the one, it appears as speculation ques- 
but by chronological order), and the etymology. ‘aking a word tioning the foundations of all things, including the social fabric 
at random, the definition runs thus :— | and all existing political constructions. In the other, the habite 
_ Bouriqurer.—(Bou-ti-kié. L’r ne se lie jamais; au pluriel I's se of analysis it forms and the acuteness of intellect it fosters are 
= des bou-ti-kié = en leurs boutiques.) Ss. m. Artisan ou marchand subservient to external ends, are made to minister to man’s assumed 
qui est en boutique. Tl se dit quelquefois par dénigrement. Ce . nat np : 
n'est qu’un boutiquier. L’opinion des boutiquiers. social and politics] necessities, and philosophy becomes the hand- 
— Hist. XVIme s. Bouticlier ou boutiquier, Lob. Etienne. maiden of practical Conservatism. A man’s opinions on politics are 
— Erm. Boutique.” | So much the creatures of education and circumstance, that it would 
Some definitions extend to three or four columns. ‘Thus the reader | bo rash to generalise about the results likely ia any case to serait 
hes under his eyes everything concerning a word, its pronuncia- | from the possession of speculative aptitudes on the one hand, or of 
: wae . ‘ : P : ‘ logical dexterity and powers of analysis on the other. Did not 
tion, signification, history, and etymology given in as simple | 6 uy P y : 
and yet exhaustive a form as possible. The superiority of this | Hegel place me aay ond ate ev . qqenites ae we 
method over that of the Dictionnaire de Académie is evident ; evees of the Prenton bavennerney , Aut a par De, Mensite 
two points are specially important, the signification of words and enter =F hilosopby, - ond Willism Hawiiten, getde bist — 
their pronunciation. The only sure means of arriving at the | belonging to the Constitutional Whig party which the disciple 
proper signification of a word is to give its different senses in | sought to cover with contempt 7 Nevertheless, allowance being 
chronological order,as M. Littré does ; whereas the Académie places made for exceptional cases, it seems that Dean Mansel found 
in the first rank the most common sense of the word, that is, the | bis nataral place as a chrowd and a See we wee 
sense which is most popularly given to it. Nothing can be more | ™Fe of & logician than a metaphysician, in the ranks of the 
erroneous than such-a method, which may satisfy the reader Tories. He — eupicioms by —— « high . 
because he alights at first on the signification which seems to him |". the speculative aphere. There — = clement = bie 
the most exact; but the Academicians have forgotten that the oun re bred atiy using of sate @ the ee gon -4 
sense of words is very frequently distorted by popular errors into | of Colesiigs. He channel me a beoder-land _ which 
meanings entirely differing from the primitive sense, and that the | ng 2 Sages. <nee te = m0 ~~ omy -_ the 
Very fact of these general meanings being widespread is another | a imagiestion of the (us eesti, and be viewed wit 
additional reason for their probable corruption. Still more the | patience the attempt to read the riddle as the wnivene 
a task beyond human power. Hence his practical con- 


method of the Académie (e 1? it os 2 oe ol 
eA ne-naahne celine gone Deena | servatism was associated with a profound distrust of the efforts 


does not) would afford but little enlightenment on the history of | 'G thought t il th satis of eaten H 
words and their real origin. In the word commettre (to commit) | — orngt 7 a spre i : tial pve a Pr od 
the first meaning given is faire, but the proper signification of mare g pach > ie oaks yeas Nero of ssiemae tn she die. 
commettre is mettre avec (to put with), and it can only have arrived tributi f the cneae of Gibel ts die tena 

at the general sense by a long circuit; and the meaning given by oe miranations y come 
the Académie gives no clue whatever to the manner in which the '* Letters, Lectures, and Reviews, including the Phrontisterion ; or, Oxford in the 
primitive eouse was diatorted. Pome cnare By 2 Veer Bor. Decry Lenawee Maat, SB.; eis 
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‘very clever satire on the German professors who taught ‘ that 
something and nothing were one and the same.” 

Dean Mansel’s philosophic faculty being of this character, he 
assigned a sphere and functions to philosophy of a very limited 
ind. With much force and acuteness, he proved, as against 
the assailants of all metaphysical speculation, that it was 
‘impossible to ignore an actually existent side of human 
nature. It was necessary to examine the thoughts and 
intents of man’s metaphysical heart, if only in order to show 
where and how they misled him into error. If the regions of 
speculation were closed to him because of the constitution of his 
mental powers, it was essential to find out why it was so, and 
therefore to study that constitution for the purpose. Philo- 
sophy might thus at least be made the means of guarding man 
against being deceived by edifices of illusion. By teaching him 


what he coald and could not accomplish, it would save him from | 


disappointment when he discovered the impotence of reason to 
solve the enigmas of life and destiny. Thereby also it might be 
made an instrument in delivering men from scepticism, If it 
could not give a theology, it would at least demonstrate 
that no philosophy was entitled to call in question the 
theology that was given. A philosophy founded on psycho- 
logy—its only possible foundation according to Dr. Mansel 
—would demonstrate that the truths of Revelation lie in 
a sphere beyond the reach of human logic to explore. Man's 
intellectual capacities would be shown to be by their very 
mature incompetent either to affirm or deny the truths in that 
sphere. Whatever doubts or difficulties in regard to revealed 
truth were suggested might be silenced, if not resolved, by the 
evidence that could be offered of the fact that they were the 
results of the exercise of man’s limited faculties upon matters that 
were too high for him. Thus an attitude of blind faith in pre- 
sence of a Revelation that provided the regulative truths neces- 
sary for the conduct of life was the only reasonable attitude. 
Man was shut out by the constitution of his nature from testing 
the contents of Revelation. He must accept it as a whole, vouched 
for by evidence that proved the authority of those who were 
employed to deliver it. Any attempt to verify its contents by 
reference to what they were in themselves must be condemned as 
intellectual arrogance. 

The position is a very old one. Itinvolved the assertion that we 
must depend upon external authority for all that will minister to 
our religious wants and quicken our spiritual life. Dr. Mansel’s 
contribution to the defence of this old position was, however, new. 
He sought to show that we must depend upon external authority, 
because, by the nature of our minds — by the constitution 
and character of human thought itself—we are unable to dis- 
cover truth in the region of spiritual reality, unable to test it 


when it is discovered, and absolutely unable therefore to dis- | 


prove it. We are unable to do any of these things, because 
we are so fashioned that we cannot penetrate to reality. We are 
compelled to question sense and outer things, and thus to seek 
a solution for the problem of Being; but this task is laid upon us, 
only that we may find out why we can attain to no solu- 
tion. This, we are told in the lecture on ‘‘ Psychology the 
Test of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,” is the trial of 


| trine, and it was by neglecting these mysteries of experience, by 
resolving substance and personality into the products of senge 
| and reflection, that Locke—he tries to show—laid the founda- 
tion of the Deism of the last century. 
| The lectures and essays in this volume illustrate the author's 
/manner of applying this theory. Holding such views, it wag 
|natural he should regard the great German movement origi- 
jnated by Kant and completed by Hegel with scant toler. 
jance. ‘The two essays directly dealing with that subject, one 
|**On the Philosophy of Kant,” and the other on ‘ Modern 
| German Philosophy,” are vigorous polemical assaults on the 
strongholds of German idealism. ‘The former exposes with much 
| force and acuteness Kant’s inconsistency in holding on by * Practi- 
cal Reason” to what he had given up in “ Pure Reason,” and 
| there is an able criticism, much of which is historically valuable, 
on the distinction between Reason and Understanding. It is 
not difficult, however, to see that when Mansel and Hamilton 
charge Kant with confounding the Indefinite with the Infinite, 
they were themselves guilty of a like blunder. They confounded 
the abstract notion of the Infinite with that which is said 
to be infinite, and applied to the latter what was valid only 
against theformer. In the latter essay, again, amid much effec. 
| tive criticism of the irrational German horror of dualism, there 
are frequent misconceptions of the positions of the great 
thinkers criticised. Mansel followed Hamilton in his misleading 
account of Schelling’s intellectual intuition, which was no more 
a violation of the laws of consciousness, or of the conditions of 
the thinkable, than is the artist’s or the poet's intuition of the 
beautiful. The special aptitude of the philosopher of which 
Schelling spoke was the power of discerning unity of principle in 
the multiplicity of phenomena, and it is a simple fact of experience 
that it exists in some men far more strongly than it does in others, 
We have not space to follow Dr. Mansel in detail, or we might 
point out several other misapprehensions. His zeal against the 
Germans sometimes made him unjust, as when he charges Schel- 
| ling with “ virtually maintaining” that the Resurrection of Christ 
was ‘‘no portion of Christian belief,” though in his most negative 
days that thinker held by the historical reality of Christ’s Resur- 
rection, as the only explanation of the fact of Christianity. With- 
out the Resurrection, he said, the existence of Christianity would 
_ have been the greatest miracle of all. His theory of the nature and 
| functions of Revelation,—determined in relation to man by the im- 
| potence of human thought,—led Dr. Mansel to be unjust to his own 
| countrymen, as well as to the Germans. His essay on ‘‘ Free Think- 
ing, its History and Tendencies,” contributed to the Quarterly, and 
| designed as a counterblast to ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” includes 
| under the same condemnation all inquirers of the past century as 
| of the present who ventured to touch the contents of Revelation 
| with critical weapons. Under the convenient classification of 
‘‘ English Deists” are included those who vindicated the essential 
| reasonableness of Christianity, and those who denied altogether 
the reality of its claims. Men like Collins and Tindal are equally 
denounced with Bolingbroke. If there was any difference be- 
tween them in results, their principles were the same. In another 
/essay on ** Philosophy and Theology,” M. Saisset— who has 
written nobly in vindication of Christiauity—is remorse- 











our intellect, which is akin to the trial of our faith and our |lessly condemned as guilty of the same radical sin of pre- 
will. We are impelled to aim at a goal we never reach, and we | sumption, though Dr. Mansel, it is fair to add, qualified his 
ought consequently to value the pursuit of truth more than its| condemnation in this case by expressions of admiration for 
attainment. If that be so, it is obvious that the discipline | much of the author’s work. It is hardly right to blame him 
of our faculties is the end of all our effort. The more we | perhaps, since his theory so evidently compelled him to denounce 
inquire, the better we shall know what it is we cannot know. | all exercise of reason in regard to divine truths as an impiety. 
We learn the limits of our powers in pursuing an ideal we | But what must be the result of such a theory of knowledge and 
can never realise. Thus philosophy comes to be a knowledge not | thought? If we are necessarily precluded from testing Revelation, 
of truth, but of the limits of our faculties, and is seen to be _itcau never reveal anything to us. It cannot bring light, because 
wholly negative. Because in all our knowing we can only know | light verifies itself by its results. ‘to Dean Mansel Revelation 
ander the forms of our own thought, and the relative knowledge | was not light, but mystery. It was a body of regulative truths, to 
which is the result must be different from the reality in which it | which we were bound to accommodate our lives, and act as if we 
is exercised ; our faculties instead of revealing the truth to us, do believed them, though we could scarcely know whether we did or 
actually shut it ont from us. And as the fault is with our mode | not, as we could not know what we are called upon to believe. Its 
of knowing, not with the thing that is to be known, it is plain we | Sole warrant was external authority, and logically the Dean ought 
are shut out from all spheres,—not that which we call the infinite | to have found refuge in the great representative of authority —the 
alone, but the finite also. We live in a shadow-world of | Roman Catholic Church. ‘The traditional theology, the Catholic 
our own creation, fenced round by notions and conceptions we faith, which he upheld, had no warrant different in kind from what 
have ourselyes formed; and by no power of ours can we break | that Church can claim for itself, and what it can claim more 
out from the charmed circle into the region of reality which we | consistently than the Church to which Dean Mansel belonged. 

are taught by faith—but which we do not know—lies beyond.| In addition to the lectures and essays we have mentioned, the 
Thus Dr. Mansel found an analogy to the mystery of Revelation | volume contains an interesting paper on ‘* Modern Spiritualism,” 
in the mystery of Nature. We cannot know an external world or | an article on ‘Sensation Novels,” which was hardly worth 
our own inner personality, but we must believe in the existence of reprinting, and the ‘‘ Examination of Mr. Maurice's Theory of a 
both. Natural Realism was the name of this philosophical doc- | Fixed State out of Time,” which was well known nearly twenty 
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The first two essays in the volume—on ‘ Philo- | translation of the * Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” or hymn for Whit- 
sophy of Language” and on “ Recent Extensions of Formal suntide, is prefaced by this not very clear statement :—‘‘ In the 
Logic "—are valuable. In such investigations Dr. Mansel was at | Accompanying translation the attempt has been made, while pre- 
his best, for he was always more of a logician than a philosopher. | serving as far as possible a verbal and rhythmical likeness to the 
original, to bring out the deeper meaning which belongs to the 

ener tl dt words when considered as describing the purely spiritual aspect of 
SOME PAPERS IN THE MAGAZINES. | Christianity. ” The verbal and rhythmical likeness is preserved, 
Blackwood becomes terribly injudicious. A stinging political | up to a certain point, no more and no Jess than in the ordinary 
article, pessimist in tone, and full of pungent personalities which | ' translation of the beautiful Latin hymn ; but what is the “ deeper 
make us laugh, while the unbounded credulity of the writer in| | meaning,” what is the * purely spiritual aspect,” extracted by 
Conservative spotlessness and Liberal sins makes us smile, is due Dean Stanley from an invocation of the Holy Ghost? The com- 
to its party, and harmlessly pleasant to the public—a sort of | | poser of the hymn (King Robert the Pious, it is said,) addressed 
literary peppermint lozenge—but the leavening of the whole lump | the whole of it to the Holy Spirit, as unmistakably as he embodied 
is a mistake. That **The Second Gladstone Administration ” ‘the sacramental system of the Catholic Church in the concluding 
should be a frantic parade of that curious passion of mingled hate | Verse, which Dean Stanley somewhat etherealises. He is more 
and fear that vainly tries to drape itself in a pretence of scorn, to | successful with his “* Hymn on the Accession; for National Bless- 
which we drew attention some time ago as a powerful witness to | ings, an Accommodation of Milton’s Version of the 136th Psalm.” 

| 





years ago. 





the Premier’s greatness, is in the fitness of things; but sudden) A most amusing paper on Vermont leads us to believe that the 
squeals of political spite, rising shrilly from unexpected places— | very tall-talkingest place in the world, including the United States, 
among peaceful climbers of the great Scheidegg, and in the midst | must be that green home of the agricultural Yankee. 
of a patronising introduction of “ Our Coming Guest,” the; There are two gems in the Cornhill, and we think the same hand 
Shah—are discordant, bad taste, bad style. Mr. Gladstone | has cut, polished, and set them. One is the conclusion of the 
is to Blackwood what King Charles's head was to Mr. Dick in| story called ‘* Willows,” the other is a paper entitled * In Friend- 
David Copperfield, and Mr. Dick became the bore of the book. | ship,” exceedingly beautiful, wise, tender, and profound. Every 
«A True Reformer,” that curious, interesting, dry, insinuating | one will thank the writer for this essay, which she has written 
treatise, pretending to be a novel, and so catching readers with a| ‘‘ thinking that not the least lesson in life is surely that of human 
dread of treatises—that novel with a many-sided meaning which | sympathy, and that to be a good friend is one of the secrets that 
catches readers who scorn novels—is ended. The three concluding | comprise most others.” Two contrasted papers on “ Our Civilisa- 
chapters are an epitome of all its oddities,—its sadness, its tion "—one full of hard, horrid truths, pushed to their uttermost 
acquiescence in the shiftingness and fragmentariness of | | meaning, indeed, but containing an exposure and denunciation of 
human lives, its matter-of-fact essayism, its packing of the vice of cruelty to which we respond with all our heart; the 
facts in a small compass like a soldier’s kit, its real pathos. ‘other, a more comfortable, conciliatory view, but one in which 
The death of the misunderstood wife, for whom the husband’s| there is a terrible absence of God, a still more terrible lack of per- 
intellect, his absorption in its exercise, his prosperity, have been | ception of the void—have a jarring effect, despite their cleverness. 
too much, is beautifully told. ‘The unconsciously last words, when | We advise our readers to read their Cornhill through, omitting the 
the Secretary of State comes to bid the invalid, who is soon to be | above-mentioned gems, and then to study them by themselves. 
better, good-bye, before he goes down to the House, to speak in The piece de résistance is Part I. of a history of the French Press, 
full of curious information, and containing an interesting account 


the debate upon the state of the Army, are these :—‘‘ Mary has | 
| of Dr. Théophraste Renandot, the father of French journalism. 


promised,’ she whispered, ‘to read me the speeches to-morrow. 
‘That will be famous,’ 
Adams's composing draughts.’ 
again, Charlie,’ said Eva, patting my cheek gently, as I bent over 


said I, gaily ; ‘better than any of Dr. | 
‘ Don’t begin to laugh at me, | 


M. Charles Gidel, Laureate of the Académie Francaise, has 
recently handled the same materials, chiefly Eugéne Hativ’s 


| Histoire de la Presse en France, in an able essay which finds a 


her pillow, and smiling faintly, yet with a tear glistening in her | place in his latest volume, Les Frangais du XVIIme, Siécle. 


eye, ‘don’t begin to laugh again at me, or I shall never want to | 


get well at all. You know I’m a foolish little thing, but we can’t 
be different from what we are, can we?’” ‘The point of that} 
question! the pathos of that ‘‘again!” The True Reformer goes 
away to set the world right, in which he understands every mortal 
thing, except the burthen of the timid, humble, jealous heart 
that was nearest to his own. A very clever essay on ‘¢ Amateur 
Theology,” 
singularly happy blending of the seriousness due to the subject 
with satirical humour, is the best paper. 








propos of Mr. Matthew Arnold, in which there is a | 


Fraser's Magazine is scarcely so interesting as usual, though 
Professor Max Miiller presses hard his argument against Mr. 
Darwin, that the bridge between the speaking and the inarticu- 
late animal cannot be found, that this one gulf separates them for 
ever, the animal being incapable of rational speech. ‘The professor, 
however, admits that if language were originally imitative or purely 
emotional, his argument would not stand, and he brings forward 
very littleevidence. The truth is, there is very little. ‘That animals 
communicate and discuss in some way is nearly certain, that they 
| use articulate sounds of command is certainly true of monkeys, 


Macmillan offers, among other good things, a very useful! but their methods, when in a wild state, have never been 


novelty, in ‘*’The Traveller's Calendar,” a composition which | 


carefully observed, neither have those of congenital idiots, who 


implies much labour and care, and which seems to put} constantly acquire some sorts of speech, while the tradition of the 


and 
spectacle or féte 


the finishing-touch to modern facilities 
travel; telling one what is the special 
for every day in the year, in every country in Europe. 


tourists who cannot carry magazines about with them. 
and Probable Future in India,” which is even more interesting | 


and instructive than the first. 
public will be specially attracted to the writer's plain and reason- 


luxuries of | 


This | 
ought to be separately published, pocket-book size, for actual | 
Mr. | 
Routledge contributes a second paper on “ Our Present Position | 


Eastern Archipelago on the subject has never been sufficiently 
investigated. ‘The Datch Government could tell us in a moment, 
if it pleased, if the astounding story told by ‘‘the prisoner of 
Weltevreden,” Captain Gibson, a man apparently honest, though 
we dare say dangerous to Holland, had any foundation at all. 
He declares that he was waited on for months by a being ap- 
parently a monkey, who used a few articulate words and dis- 


We hope the attention of the; played some human feelings, and who was believed locally to be 
| 


of a crossed race. ‘That case has always seemed to us to deserve 













able statement of the hardship which by the present rules for the| more attention than it has received, as has also the very strange 
passing of competitive examinations is inflicted upon the Hindoos, fact that a monkey, unlike any other beast except man, has no 
especially by the recent reduction of the maximum limit of age, | instinct for swimming, and never has taught himself to do so, 
without any reason being assigned. It is desperately difficult to| though in his native habitat it would indefinitely increase his 












awaken interest in Indian subjects and arouse public opinion, | 
but these papers, it seems to us, might do it. Mr. Black’s serial | 
story, “* A Princess of Thule,” is one of the very few serials which | 
can bear to be read in bits, because it gratifies taste, and has not, 

up to this point, excited curiosity. But there are signs of change. 
Shiela has evidently married the wrong man. Is the weather 
really always so awful in “Thule”? We don’t remember a fine | 
day since Mr. Black piloted us into Stornaway harbour. The 
oddest thing is that the people there seem to like the 
weather, and he evidently does, or he would not have made 
the bride skurry through the driving rain on board a wet 
steamer. So very unbecoming, you know! Dean Stanley's, 








security. ‘The paper on the peasantry of the South of England 
seems to us poor, the writer desiring, as far as we can make out, to 
restore kindly feudalisin, yet perfectly aware that it has passed away, 
| killed, not, as he says, by the ** nexus of cash wages,” but by the 
desire for individuality and comfort ; but Mr. Leslie Stephen gives 
a most readable though contemptuous account of the author of the 
“ Fable of the Bees,” a cynical thinker who held that evil was the 
true nexus of the world, and fought the ascetics by the simple 
argument, most brutally stated, that their theory, if acted on, 
would destroy the world, or at least its civilisation,—an answer 
which would be perfect, if only there were any proof that the 
world and its civilisation are things with any inherent right to 
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exist. Iu reality, as Mr. L. Stephen points out, he was one of | are Mr. Herbert Spencer’s on ‘Sociology ” and Dr. Tylor’s om 
those men who, perplexed by the enormous contrasts between ‘Primitive Society.” Mr. Spencer shows by very happy and. 
the world as it is and the world as it would be if conformed to the | striking illustrations how much the ethical estimate of socia} 
law of God, give up the problem as insoluble, and begin amusing tendencies is often deformed by early prejudices in favour of 
themselves with a Rabelaisian horse-laugh. The best paper in Fraser | particular religious systems, and how the same distortion also pro- 
is a cold and somewhat old-fashioned exposure of what honest ceeds from the reaction against such religious prejudices, and the 
Irishmen mean by Home Rule, and the newest an estimate of the vain effort to strip life of all the sanctions of religious belief, 
courage of the Parisians, by a Volunteer Colonel named J. de| ‘The only thing that puzzles one is how Mr. Spencer setg 
Bouteiller. He declares that the bourgeoisie would not fight from | off theological prejudices against anti-theological, in order to keep 
dislike to fighting, and that the workmen would, as they did room for his own recognition of the inscrutability of the power 
afterwards under the Commune, but distrusted their Bonapartist behind all phenomena, and his justification of the awe which that 
Generals, a distrust most clearly proved by subsequent evidence ; | inscrutable agency properly excites, and yet fails to see that it ig 
that the Generals thought the defence a folly; and M. de, equally competent to another thinker to treat Mr. Spencer's own 
Boutellier’s own statement, is that the Generals refused to complete , belief in the inscrutable power behind phenomena as a new species of 
the victory of Buzenval, saying the National Guard had asked for | theology, to be balanced against the negative speculations of those. 
the trouée, and might carry it through how they could. They who resist this elevation of the Unknown and Unknowable 
knew that if the Parisians won, Flourens would next day be into a subject of emotion, with the result of evolving some 
Generalissimo, and wanted to keep things all regular. This theory, , third and intermediate mode of contemplating the Unknown and 
which is, we believe, the true one, though ‘Trochu was acting on | Unknowable, which shall be more scientific then that of either ex. 
honest convictions, is illustrated with an entire series of facts, treme. It seems to us that the impartiality which treats all theo. 
most of them in direct accord with the evidence of Generals logies and all reactions against theology with equal philosophica} 
Trochu and Vinoy. complacency, is as liable to be itself treated as one of the tem- 
The Fortnightly begins with an éloge on Mill, which is full of porary phases of human thought, as the systems for which it apolo- 
new or only partially known facts, and is therefore entirely readable | gises. Dr. 'Tylor’s paper on ‘ Primitive Society” contains some 
Mr. Morley assigns to him a quality of intellectual courage which | most interesting pictures of the early morality which treats families 
undoubtedly existed in him in a high degree, and is too often | and tribes asa moral unit, sharing and heartily accepting full mora} 
forgotten, and his main criticism that Mill knew how to call out | responsibility for all the offences that any one of the members of 
the zeal of his own followers without exciting an equal zeal in his | that family or tribe commits; and also some very picturesque 
opponents is undoubtedly true. Some stray notes of his conver- illustrations of the primitive form assumed by the right of property 
sation during a day at Mr. Morley’s house are valuable, as, for in land. When, however, Dr. Tylor assumes that in modern 
instance, his opinion that the best solution of the Irish University society the strictly penal or vindictive idea of punishment for 
difficulty is a Catholic University, which would soon find obscuran- | wrongs done is passing away, and yielding place to the ‘ higher” 
tism checked by the competition of other universities ; and his view conception of punishment, as either a step taken for the 
of the coming modification of religion :—‘* Thinks we cannot with mere protection of society, or a measure intended to bring 
any sort of precision define the coming modification of religion, but about the reform of the criminal, he is going beyond 
anticipates that it will undoubtedly rest upon the solidarity of the legitimate inference from the facts. It is certainly true 
mankind, as Comte said, and as you and I believe. Perceives two that the idea of punishing for the purpose of mere retribution has 
things, at any rate, which are likely to lead men toinvest this with been more and more abandoned,—from the very just feeling that 
the moral authority of a religion; first, they will become more men cannot measure guilt, and therefore cannot measure retribu- 
and more impressed by the awful fact that a piece of conduct to- | tion; butis it not clear that the whole theory of punishment is stilb 
day may prove a curse to men and women scores and even hundreds bound up with the notion that punishment should decrease in 
of years after the author of it is dead; and second, they will more’ proportion to the harmlessness of the criminal’s intent, and 
and more feel that they can only satisfy their sentiment of grati- increase in proportion to the harmfulness of that intent, 
tude to seen or unseen benefactors, can only repay the untold —and again, should decrease on proof of overwhelming 
benefits they have inherited, by diligently maintaining the temptation, and increase on proof of strong motives tending 
traditions of service.” In other words, we are to substitute for to protect him against temptation? And is not that a practical 
religion the worship of ancestors, which has not done China much admission that it is not unjust to punish true guilt, even though 
good, and a sentimental interest in our great grandsons, who todo so be of little benefit to society, and that it is unjust to punish 
may be horrid bores. As we are reviewing Mr. Fitzjames innocence, even though to do’so be the greatest benefit to society ? 
Stephen for ourselves, we can have nothing tosay on Mr. Frederic | Dr. ‘Tylor pushes his inferences as to the principle to which society 
Harrison’s, except that the points on which Mr. Stephen errs are is approximating beyond the legitimate point. 
very strongly put; that the name of his paper, ‘The Religion of | In the Gentleman's Magazine, Mr. Cowden Clarke discourses 
Inhumanity,” is the essence of his criticism, and that he sums up Mr. | upon Shakespeare’s philosophy. The paper is well worth reading, 
Stephen’s theology in this little story :—‘‘ The master of a work- | but we greatly prefer that upon the Jesters. In Saint Paul’s there 
house in Essex was once called in to act as chaplain to a dying is an amusing article by Mr. Greenwood, describing a City Rag 
pauper. ‘The poor soul faintly murmured some hopes of heaven. Shop, in what Mr. Sala used to call ** the broker’s-man style ;” and 
But this the master abruptly cut short, and warned him to turn | a tremendous attack on Tea, as a cause of national demoralisation, 
his last thoughts towards hell, ‘ And thankful you ought to be,’| by Matthew Browne. We can’t agree with him, and we would 
said he, ‘ that you havea hell to goto.’” That is too hard ; it would | rather not be convinced. In Temple Bar there is a capital sketch of 
be fairer to say that Mr. Stephen, who, as we have said elsewhere, | the career of Mr. Macready, and a remarkable poem, entitled ‘* The 
is merely an Evangelical with the bottom of his creed knocked out, C’rect Card: a Racing Lyric.” It has real power and pathos. Aunt 
still believes in the Elect, but holds that the Elect are the tough. | /udy is as charming as ever, charming enough to make one wish to be 
These are the attractive articles of a rather unattractive number, | a child again. But grown-up people may read this best of all the 
but there is a most interesting paper, almost unanswerable, as it | profuse literature for children, certainly with pleasure, and with 
appears to us by Mr. Beesly, on ‘‘Deer Forests and Culpable | perhaps more profit than they would like to acknowledge. There 
Luxury ””"—a paper which certainly shows that deer forests | is a great deal of knowledge dexterously conveyed in a story of a 
thin off both men and cattle. We do not know that it must be jet necklace, from which the wariest child, with the strongest 
one object of the organisation of a State to grow cattle—it may | disinclination towards useful information, could not recoil. 
be better economy to import them—but any mere luxury which | se 
thins out man must be radically injurious to the community. ‘That | - one 
such a decrease has taken place i clear from the aa of the | CURRENT LITERATURE. 
four great deer-hunting counties :— 














| The Asiatic in England. By Joseph Salter. (Seeley.)\—The late 









Ross and Cromarty .....ccccscesccese ite z vad | Mr. Venn, who was for so many years connected with the Church Mis- 
Sutherland ..... iat es rad 26,008 eee 23,686 | sionary Society, wrote a preface for this book, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
DIOS viscvccctssscce edbevendsaesevs 7 era 87,480 | Marsh Hughes has furnished it with an introduction and conclusion. 
Argyle reserves tree eeeeeeewensereeee 5  "SEBOG cccctsvsesse 75,635 Mr. Salter has been for sixteen years a missionary to the Asiatics in 

ae ae AT England, the head-quarters of the Mission being the “ Strangers’ Home 

° ete 367,010 for Asiatics,” to the foundation and support of which the Maharajah 

The total population have decreased directly 10,000, and indirectly Duleep Sing has been a principal con ributor. The volume is full of 
about 26,000 more,—the natural increase driven away. interesting details, and we strongly recommend those who may be 


The most attractive articles in the Contemporary this month | repelled by a somewhat peculiar phraseology not to suffer any such 
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prejudice to prevent them from reading it. London is a colluvies | where no cooking is permitted, where a walk is sinful, and he 
jum such as Rome never was. It has its quarters inhabited by | would, anyhow, know what was meant. Is it equally cortain 
yaces which it would not be easy to enumerate, and of theso none are | that he would know what was meant if he saw a celebration of the 
stranger or fuller of a certain picturesque misery, if the phrase may be | mass at Rheims or Cologne? We quite recognise the right of the 
allowed, than that in which Chinamen, Lascars, Polynesians, &c., are | Christian community to develop a ritual, but Mr. Bridgett’s attempt, 
found crowded together. Mr. Salter has some strange things to tell of | ingenious as it certainly is, to find the thing itself in the New Testa- 
the scenes which he has witnessed in these localities, And he has also | ment, is really nothing more than elaborate trifling. Did he ever read, 
something to say, though he does but hint at it, not very creditable to | we are inclined to wonder, Swift's “Tale of a Tub,” especially tho 
this country, 23, for instance, when he tells us that the crimping system | passage where Peter finds out that ‘ gold lace’ means a ‘ broomstick ?’ 
js in full force at Liverpool. It is satisfactory to learn that, as far as | We are surprised not to find—though possibly we have overlooked it— 
the work of the Mission and the Home are concerned, the labour of | due use made of the passage in which St. Paul wishes to have his 
Mr. Salter and those who employ him has done much to lessen the total | cloke and parchments brought to him. We remember another pro- 

} 

| 





| ritual controversialist arguing that the cloke was a Eucharistic 
vestment. Probably the parchments were missals. But we must be 
careful not to hurt Mr. Bridgett’s feelings. It is quite touching 
to see how sensitive these are. With much grave and sorrowful 
reproach, he lectures Protestant controversialists for not observing 
” quoting, by way of 


amount of distress among the Orientals in England. 

Lost for Gold. By Katharine King, Author of “The Queen of the 
Regiment.” (Hurst and Blackett.)—It is always pleasant to record an 
advance on the part of a young novel writer, and in the instance of 
Lost for Gold the pleasure is the greater, because it is the fulfilment of a 
prediction. Miss King’s second novel is not so bright or so innocent a 
story as her first, which had a sweet, breezy light-heartedness about it 
that contrasted delightfully with the tone of the generality of novels; 
it is more complicated and more studied, but it is much better written. 
Solf-restraint, sounder judgment, increased grasp of character are to be 
traced in the style, and the portions of the story which deal with 
colonial life are full of realism. The third volume is very interesting 
asa study of the adventurous side of life in Australia; and the well- 
planned, audacious crime on which the catastrophe turns is led up to 
with skill which the author’s first novel did not boast. But there 
is the samo frank naturalness in Lost for Gold, the samo freedom 
from conventionality. The people talk as men and women talk out of 
books, and the events come about naturally. When the wilful girl, who | 
has wrought her own misery by marrying a selfish, unprincipled Wild Georgie. By Jean Middlemass, Author of “Lil,” &c., &c. 
man, is sailing with him on the long voyage to Melbourne, | (Hurst and Blackett.)—The chief reflection suggested by Wild Georgie 
during which she has plenty of experience of his character, | is, * What can possibly be the writer’s object in producing such a book ?” 
there is no violent change wrought in her by trouble; she | It is not sufficiently clever or piquant to render its pictures of equivocal 
is wilful, frivolous, selfish still, and all the amusements of | society pleasant. An adventuress who talks mawkish sentiment and 
“board ship” find her ready for them. There are no tragedy airs in | slipshod picty is not amusing, because the adventures of an adven- 
the story, though it is a tragic one. Herbert Mounteagle, whose boy- | turess, not her reflections, are entertaining to people who like 
hood is crushed by a cracl wrong, saddened by a great sorrow, is | them. The incidents are curiously stale and well worn, considering 
| their violent improbability ; the virtuous hero is a bore, the villain is so 
old an acquaintance that, as he is not esteemed, we much desire to drop 
him; the dialogues are impossible, and the heroine,—well, we hope, 


the “ordinary decency of civilised intercourse, 
instance, a passage from Dr. Hessey’s “Sunday,” in which that most 
decorous of writers says of the Church of Rome that she has “mado 
the former of these [the two Sacraments] a charm, and condensed the 
latter into an idol.” Controversialists will, and in fact must, throw stones 
at each other. Mr. Bridgett himself talks somewhere of a most respect- 
able Protestant divine having as “a colleague in invective, Lola Montez,” 
but Dr. Hessey’s is really not a barbarously jagged stone. Protestants 
are accustomed to hear their celebrations of sacraments called “ blas- 
puemous mockeries,” and look upon the expression as an ordinary 
amenity. Really this tenderness is a surprising and, we ought to add, 
a gratifying symptom in gentlemen who were themselves but a few 
years ago so handy with the rack and faggot. 


ably drawn in the first volume, which is indeed a whole story in itself ; 
his is just the weak, wayward nature which is so easily warped to 
wrong, and we see the turning-point in his destiny when he is driven, 
partly by love, partly by pride, to a desperate determination to win | and believe, the heroine is impossible too. 
the beautiful young woman who is endowed, as her very amusing aunt Monuments and Monumental Inscriptions in Scotland. Vol. 2. By 
assures him, with “an amalgamation of the White and Courtenay | the Rey. C. Rogers. (Griffin and Co.)—Mr. Rogers has now completed 
temper, very peculiar, and particularly difficult to get on with.” The | fo» the whole of Scotland his “Old Mortality” work. Paper and print 
downward course of the young man, through various descents of evil, | aro in their way less perishable than stone, and a number of persons 
until he becomes the desperate criminal of the third volume, is well | more or less worthy or distinguished, or possibly in some cases not 
sketched, and the strongly-contrasted, well sustained characters of worthy or distinguished at all, have obtained, by tho help of Mr. Rogers, 
the two women whom he has wronged, their widely different action in | pore a memorial more enduring than that which the stonemason had 
tie end, are evidences of power in the writer which we hope she will {given them. Inscriptions which may be exposed to the action of the 
continue todevelop. Miss King still needs to prune, with an unsparing | weathor seldom, as any observant visitor of country churchyards will 
hand, not only her sentences, but her incidents. She does not spin out | pave observed, endure for a couple of centuries. The industry which 
—she requires to practise no such economy—but she heaps on, unneces- preserves them from destruction is not without its usefulness, The 
sarily. literary value of this collection is indeed but small, even less than we 
The Teachers’ List. Edited by Phillips Bevan. (Stanford.)—This | might fairly expect. Tho best part of it, as regarded in this aspect, is 
second edition of The Teachers’ List is a very complete directory for all | to be found in the Latin verse, this verse being notably better the older 
that concerns educational hoards, colleges, schools, and the like. The | itsdate. Even the oddity which one sometimes finds in epitaphs does not 
present writer happens to have some small practical acquaintance with | show conspicuous examples, We suspect, in fact, that our northern noigh- 
the subject, and he has found that the test which he has applied, com- 
paring the statements of this book with his own local or personal 
knowledge, has given very satisfactory results. Here and there he 
has found a correction or addition made in one place and not in another, England. Two volumes would bo scant measure, wo imagine, for a 
single county. Of the arehwological value of such a work we nesd not 
speak. That is sufficiently manifest now, and future generations will 
appreciate it yet moro fully. What would not the work have been 
worth to historians and genealogists, if some enthusiast had been moved 
to put on record the “monuments and monumental inscriptions” of 
of “General and Special Colleges,” including the Medical Schools in | England as they were before the great cataclysm of the sixteenth 
London and the provinces, of “Public Schools” and “ Private |century? We cannot conclude this notice without paying our humble 
Schools,” an “Educational Directory,” lists of “Certificated Masters and | tribute of admiration to the prudence and good management of the 
Mistresses,” &c. town of Perth, as it comes out in a narrative which Mr. Rogers tells us 
The Ritual of the New Testament. By the Rev. TV. E. Bridgett. | in the simplest and most unpretending manner. Porth, then, set up a 
(Burns and Oates.)—We do not feel inclined to quarrel with Mr, ; !ouument to the Prince Consort, a statue, which is deseribed as an OxX- 
Bridgett’s views about “ritual.” Woe are, anyhow, more in sympathy | © ellent likeness, reared on “an appropriate pedestal ”; Perth induced 
with them than with the views of Presbyt a and Puritans. Bat | ¢T Majesty to be present at the inauguration, and had the satisfaction 
it is a forlorn hope, this attempt to find the foundation of an | of seeing the Lord Provost knighted ; and we read, “the monument 
elaborate ritual in the New Testament. Some Protestant traveller at | 4s reared at the cost of £560.” Five hundred and sixty pounds for a 
Rheims expresses his wonder that the ceremonies of the Mass should , *!““¢ and pedestal, and cost of erection is indeed & triumph a How 
have grown out of the primitive celebration of the Holy Eucharist. It |™®"Y thousands of pounds have we not paid for the Wellington 
is no more strange, retorts our author, than the Protestant Sunday. | Monument, without, as far as we know, getting anything! 
This, ho says, would greatly startle an Apostolic Christian, could he | éruscan Inscriptions Analysed. By Alex. Earl of Crawford and 
suddenly appear in the streets of Boston or London. Not greatly, we may Balearres. (Murray.)—*“ My object,” says the author in his preface, 
say, if he were, as almost every apostolic Christian was, a Jew. As a | “ was not, properly speaking, to give an accurate interpretation of the 
matter of fact, he would rub his eyes in either place, but he would | Etruscan inscriptions, but to show that the language employed in theso 
certainly recognise something of familiar practice and theory. Put your | inscriptions was an ancient form of German, in corroboration of an 
resuscitated Jewish Christian in a strictly Sabbatarian household, | argument derived from independent sources, to prove that the Etruscans 





bours are not much given to monumental display. Mr. Rogers has com- 
pleted his work in two volumes. We wonder how many would bo wanted 
were the same to bo accomplished in anything like the same fullness for 


in the list of persons, for instance, and not in the list of places. But, 
considering the extraordinay difficulties that.surround the task of com- 
piling and correcting such a work, the information collected is remark- 


5 


ably accurate and recent. The volume contains a descriptive list of 


“Executive and Examining Bodies,” of “ Universities Granting Degrees, 
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were a branch of the Teutonic race.” Taking the Tyrrheni and the 
Rheti (or Rasena) as constituting together the stock called Etruscan, 
he finds in these “the representatives, specially in the South, of the 
Tervingi and the Grutungi, better known latterly as Visi-Goths and 
Ostro-Goths, in the North and West of Europe.” Though the meaning 
of the Etruscan inscriptions has been always looked upon as a hopeless 


secret, unless the lucky discovery of some bilingual inscription should | 


reveal it, yet scholars have commonly agreed in thinking that the 
language belonged to the Indo-European language. 
attempt is, therefore, at least an effort in the 
he supports it with arguments which have, anyhow, an appearance of 
strength, but which we do not profess ourselves able to appreciate, and 
we are at least disposed to believe in his success. We 
whether the specimen we are about to give is a favourable one of Lord 
Crawford's style of argument, but it has the merit of brevity. On the 
great bronze candelabrum of Cortona, one of the principal remnants of 
Etruscan art, are found the words, “TuHapna: Lus’nit | [ys’KvIL: 
Aru | Sattuy.” .... Lusnt our interpreter takes to be the dative 
form of Lusna, an Etruscan title of Diana, connected with Lucina. 
THarna he takes to represent ‘Divana,’ the early form of Diana. 
TrinskviL is a formation from denken, to think, and shuld, debt, and is 
equivalent to “In memoriam.” ATHLIK is a compound of ‘ath’ and 
‘lik,’ and identical with the old Teutonic /icht-fusz, ‘lucerna.’ SALTUN 
‘domum,’ and THN, 
comes out as, * To Diana 


is taken to be a compound of Sat, representing 
And so the whole 


this “ 


‘to covenant,’ 
Lucina,” in “debt of gratitude,” 
offering.” 

First and Last. By F. Vernon White. 2 vols. 
is one of the stories of love-making in fashionable life for which, to 
works, there must be 


zan-en, 


candelabrum ” is a “covenanted 


judge from the continual appearance of such 
some demand, but which must, one would think, be tasteless, if not, as 
to all reasonable beings. A 


lover, and 


this particular story must bo, offensive, 
certain Edith is engaged to a cousin, 
finally marries a third suitor, in the person of a certain Earl. The 
other lover kills himself on the day of her wedding. The cousin, after 
his determination to carry off his old 


encourages another 


avowing, with a cynical candour, 
love from her husband, falls in love with and marries one Maud Hilton. 
All for a while s2ems to go well. But the Earl meets with a sudden 
death. The widow and the first lover find their old passion renewed. 
Tho wife overhears a mutual ayowal of it, and contemptuously 
resigns her husband. He takes advantage of the permission, and elopes 
with the widow. There is, we confess, 
We have had to read a considerable numb 
and do not remember to have seen before the incident of a married man 
eloping with a widow. As far, aware, Mr. 
White is entitled to the sinister credit of the invention, and will take 
Those novel-writers whose 


a certain novelty about this. 
or of these offensive stories, 


then, as we are 
rank accordingly among his fraternity. 


new combination of the 
honour this 


plot is inventing some 


adultery is committed will 


only idea of a 
circumstances under 
ingenious brother. The anticipation of some 
have been the motive which induced him, with a candour whie! 
a case can only be called audacity, to put his name on the title-page. 

E 3y Richard A. Proctor. —Tho 
astronomical papers which have appeared from time to time in Fraser's 
Magazine have been read with so much admiration and pleasure that 
the re-appearance of them in a collected form, together 
Mr. Proctor’s contributions to science, will bo heartily welcomed. The 
three first essays in the volume are thoughtfal efforts to appreciate the 
astronomical work of Sir John Herschel. Then follow 
and Saturn. These are, to our minds, the 
One has a sympatiy with the plancts. 
Who can care about a body that 


which 





ssays on Astronomy. Longmans. | 
iy i ( $ 


with other of 


value of the 
papers on the planets Mars 
most interesting in the book. 
The stars are too intolerably distant. 
can advance towards us and retreat from us any number of millions of 
miles without making the smallest difference to us? But there is 
so to speak, about Mars. He has snow, and rain, 
and clouds, that Martialists, 
hypothetical race is called, may be like ourselves. But who can 

; a sun, 


something ‘human,’ 


as we have. One can imagine as the 





as Sirius is probably 


1 one never 


an inhabitant of Sirius, or, rath 







imagine 
an inhabitant of one of Sirius’s planets, v has seen or can 
see? As for the Martialists, Mr. Proctor holds out a hope that if we 
will build an observatory on some place really suitable 
we may learn something about them, or at least their 

Meanwhile, he has himself drawn for us a very inter- 
To the prejudiced views 


for continuous 
observations, 
dwelling-place 
esting chart of the world which they occupy. 
of “ tellurists,” if we may so call ourselves, this 
bizarre, sea and land being mixed up together in a very queer fashion. 
After this we have essays on the November meteors, on the Sun’s corona, 
and on a yariety of subjects included in sidereal astronomy. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. By the Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 
8 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Robert Ord having been, in common with 
two brothers, disinherited by a rich and cantankerous aunt, 
young lady to whom the old woman left her property of having exer- 
cised an undue influence over her. This belief, which he never 
than half holds himself, he contrives to instil in some degree into one 
of his brothers; the other from the first refuses to entertain it. Now, 
let us see what is the “atonement” which he makes. The brother 
who has all along trusted the girl's good faith falls in love with her and is 


accuses the 


more 


shart « * gy that 
chart seems somewhat - 


do not know | 
| Stood that Robert Ord got in every way far more 
| for talking of his “atonemont,” it is absurd. 


Lord Crawford’s | 


right direction ; | 


. | 
h in such 


| Ainsworth (W. H.), Mervyn Clitheroe, 8vo .. 
| Alcott (L. M.). 


(S. Tinsley.)—This | 


| Gibbon and Ockley, The Saracens, their History 


| Pratt's Law of Friendly Societies, by E. W. Brab rook, cr 8v0 ...( 


Vernon | 


| Sheppard (E.), Lectures on Madness in its Medical Aspects, 8vo 


i 
accepted, and then, having through Robert’s influence gone abroad, is 


After a certain number 
“atones” for his 


drowned. of years, Robert himself comes 
home and injustice, his almost wilful in- 
justice, by marrying the young lady in question, who, with a most 
remarkable power of forgiveness, forgives him all his offences, Now 
this is not a pleasant story. We cannot, indeed, always expect to haye 
the world of fiction ruled by that poetical justice which certainly doeg 
not prevail in the world of fact. But do not let us have the wrongs 
that disfigure this poetical justice made to look as if they were right. 
[t is very like what often happens, that Garton Ord, the deserving 
brother, should be drowned, and Robert, the undeserving one, come to 
great good-fortune; but we cannot stand being told, or at least given 
that this is as it should be. Let it be clearly under- 
than he deserved. Ag 
The novel is written 





to understand, 


with taste and cleverness, and is worth reading. The vicar-brother, with 


his very charming wife, are specially attractive characters, 
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Maclachlan (Mrs.), Notes on the a a cr 8vo 
Mill (J. Stuart), Notices of his Life and Work, 8vo. 
Monsell (J. 8.), Nursery Carols, roy l16mo ., Bell & Daldy) 3/6 
Murphy (J. G.), The Human Mind, a System of } lilosophy . ..(Mullan) 50 
Pike (L. O.), A History of Crime in England, v« a 1, 8vo (Smith, Ek ler, & Co.) 18/0 
Poultry Keeper's Account. Book and Handy Guide, er 8vo ..... .--(Letts) 2/6 
aw & Sons) 50 
talston (W. R.), Russian Folk-Tules, 8v0 ...........6.ceceeeee (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 12,0 
.(Churehill) 66 
(Edmonston and Douglas) 140 
.(A. Murray) 5/0 
(Low & Co.) 60 
Smith, Elder, & Co.) 106 
.(Edmonston & Co.) 7/6 
Wagner (Bell & Sons) 21/0 
2mo ...(Warne & Co.) 10 































vols roy 8 







Simpson (Sir J. Y.), Memoir of, by J. Duns, Svo.... 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations er 8vo os 
Stone (J. B.), A Tour with Cook through —— er 8vo 

Symonds (J. A ), Studies of the Greek Po er 8 
Taine’s (H.), History of English Pataca ‘vel 1, 8vo . 
Teuffel (W.S.), History of Roman Literature, trans. b 
Warne'’s Country Library—Cattle, 12mo, Is; The Dog, 















| Wood (J. G.), Common British Beetles, 12M0 .......cececcesessessseeeeees (Routledge) 1 


such distinction must | = 


Witt 


fitting mode of expressing 
The Committee 


JOHN TUART 
A COMMITTEE has been formed to consider the most 
the National Respect for the Memory of the late Mr. J. 8. MILL. 


consists of :— 








The Duke of Argyll, K.T. Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S. 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G, Mise ¢ tobbe. 

The Marquis of Salisbury. Professor F awcett, M.P. 
The Earl of Derby. | Mr. >. A. Freeman. 

The Earl Russell, K.G, Mr. G. J. Grabam 








Viscount Amberley. Mrs, William Grey 
Viscountess Amberley. Mr. Thomas Hare. 
| Lord Belper. Professor Huxley, F.R.S 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P. The Professor Jowett. 
Rig sht Hon. . J. Goschen, M.P. Mr. > 
ight Won. James Stansfeld, M.P. ag T 
Bios Hon.0. . Villiers, M.P. | Mr. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. (Hon. Mise E miily irreff. 
Treasurer). Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Sir James Hannen. Mrs. P. A. Taylor. 
Sir H. S. Maine. Mr. =. d Tennyson. 
Mr. Arthur Arnold (Hon. Secretary). Mr. T. Thornton, C.B. (Hon, Secre- 


ate 


Mrs. Garrett Anderson. ; 
Professor Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Professor Bain. 
Professor Cairnes. 








Contributions of any amount, which will be acknowl 


lged in future advertise- 
ments, will be received by Sir JouN Lubbock, Ba M 


. Hon. Treasurer, 


/ 15 Lombard Street, E.( 


EVIDE NCE SOCIETY. ~The ' THIRD 

ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING will be held (D.V.) at WILLIS’S ROOMS, 
on TUESDAY, June 10, 1873. The Chair will be taken at 3 o'clock by His Grace 
the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. The 1 of Harrowby, the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, the Bishop of Derry, Rev. A. W. Thorold, the Rey. Dr, Lorimer, 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq., andothersare exp “l to address the meeting. Tickets may 
be had on application to Messrs, Seele y s, 54 Fleet Street; & sbet, 21 Berners 
Street; Messrs. Hatchard's, 187 Pic ly; Mr . Waters, Westbourne Grove; 
and at the Office, 2 Duke Street, Ade ~ hi. W.c 


(uRISTIAN 




















P. BARKER, M. A. Secretary. 


| aaa PARCEL POST. Under Authority. from the 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. x 1 ft 1 ft. in size, and 
£2) in value, are conveyed by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 
London to any Post Town in India, at a uniform charge of 1s 4d per lb. Full 
particulars on application at 

122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.c 


YOYAL POLY'TECHNIC.—A(N) Ice Lecture for the W arm 

, Weather, by Prof. Gardner, with brilliant experiments.— Mr. George Buck- 

land’s New Fairy Entertainment, The Enchanted Glen. Written by Dr. Croft. 

Lecture by Mr. King, Spring Buds. A Batch of Babies.—How to get to Vienna, by 

Mr. B. J. Malden—A Superb Fairy Fountain—The Mysterious Youth, Master 

Taylor.— Many other entertainments.—Open, 12 to wud 7 to 10. Admissicn, 
One Shilling. 
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InprA OFFICE, 5th June, 1873. 


By ORDER of the SECRETARY of STATE for 


INDIA in COUNCIL. 
QUR YOUNG MEN will be selected 


in November next to be trained and educated for 
the FOREST SERVICE of INDIA. 

The course of training and instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in France or Germany lasts for 
two years and a half, previous to the departure of the 
Students for India at the end of 1876, and the Secre- 
tary of State will contribute, at the rate of £50 half- 
yearly, towards the expenses of the training of such 
candidates as are favourably reported on by their in- 
structors. In addition to this, some weeks must be 
passed under a Forester in Scotland. 

The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the 
salaries of the appointments in the three Presidencies 
range between that sum and £1,900 a year. 

Applicants must be natural-born British subjects, 
above 17 and under 23 years of age, and unmarried. 

Persons intending to become candidates should at 
once apply for the particulars of these appointments 
to the Assistant-Secretary, Revenue Department, India 
Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and certifl- 
cates required must be sent to the India Office before 


the 14th of October next. 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 
feed Lert a GRADUATE in ARTS, 
as Professor in Latin and Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, for Doveton Protestant College, Madras. 
Salary, £420 per annum, with £100 for passage and 
outfit. Testimonials to be forwarded on or before 
$lst July, to Dr. Urquhart, Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 
Full particulars may be learned on application to any 
of the following gentlemen:—Dr. J. Urquhart, Aber- 
deen; Dr. Herdman, Melrose; T. Clarke, Esq., 
Tavistock, Deron; Colonel G. Rowlandson, 3 Manor 
Way, Blackheath Park, S.E.; the Rev. W. Gray, 
Nottingham. 





man of literary experience wishes to contribute 
to a London or Provincial Paper a weekly Letter from 
France. He is intimately acquainted with Parisian 
Social and Political Life, including Art, the Drama, 
Literature, &c. Proofs of former contributions on 
application, or & personal interview arranged at the 
Atheneum Club, London. 
Address, “E. 8S. T. B, Eaq.,” 
Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


31 Brook Street, 


RIVATE SECRETARY.—WANTED 
an APPOINTMENT as PRI ATE SECRETARY, 
AMANUENSIS (or in any position of responsibility), 
to aGentlemen or Lady. The advertiser (aged 39) 
being already in receipt of a pension from the Crown, 
the question of remuneration is not a matter of the 
first importance. 
Address, “X. Y. Z..” care of Mr. John Hodges, 
| cree 46 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, 
. 


IRST - CLASS PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL. will be opened in September next, at 

Yarlett Hall, 34 miles from Stafford, under the Man- 
agement of the Rev. WALTER EARLE, M.A. 

The House is very commodious, containing 44 rooms, 
with large garden and 20 acres of grass land. 

Sanitary arrangements thoroughly good. 

Excellent provision for all work and play. 

The general course of Education will include all 
branches of English, the Classics, Mathematics, French, 
and Elements of Natural Science. 

Terms £105 per annum. 

Mr. Earle (Exhibitioner of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and Second-Class Classical Tripos, 1861,) has 


been for the last 10 years Class aud House Master in | 


Uppingham School. 


EOLOGICAL COLLECTION for 
SALE.—T WO LARGE CABINETS, containing 
6,000 Specimens, scientifically arranged, of Minerals, 
Rocks, and Fossils, forming a first-class private 
museum, price 3,000 guineas. Apply to Professor 
Tennant, 149 Strand, W.C., who has Elementary Col- 
lections to illustrate Geology, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 500 
guineas each. Professor Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Geology and Mineralogy. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—COMMEMO- 
RATION FESTIVAL, TUESDAY NEXT, June 
10th.—The Palace will be opened at Twelve Noon. 
GRAND SPECIAL CONCERT at Four p.m, when 
Signor Arditi's Ode in memory of the late Prince 
Consort, written by Mr. Willert Beale (Walter May- 
nard), and composed expressly for this occasion, will 
be performed for the first time. The solos will be sung 
by Mdile. Titiens, Madame Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
and Signor Foli. The Band will be greatly enlarged. 
Chorus by the Handel Festival Choir (2,500 voices) and 
the Crystal Palace Choir; Conductor, Signor ARDITL. 
To be followed by a Miscellaneous Selection; Con- 
dactor, Mr. MANNS. At six p.m., unveiling of the 
Memorial of Sir Joseph Paxton, on the Grand Terrace. 
After which a Garden Féte, terminating with a Display 
of Great Fireworks at dusk. Admission, One Shilling, 
or by Guinea Season Ticket. 
TATIONAL PROVIDENT 
1 INSTITUTION. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
Established December, 1835. 

Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability. 
Accumulated Capital.... £3,205,055 15 4 
Gross Annual Income ..........00-+« 437,344 1 5 
During the past year 1,008 proposals were received, 

amounting to £458,200. The Policies issued were 736, 
assuring £342,850, the premiums thereon amounting to 
£11,189 per annum. 

The accounts for the year show a balance of receipts 
over disbursements of £103,969 4s. 10d., thereby increas- 
ing the Accumulated Fund of the Institution to 
£3,205,055 15s. 4d., which amount is invested on mort- 
gage of real estate and other securities, including 
| £248,053 advanced on loan to Members on security of 
| their policies, 

The entire working expenses, including commission, 
are less than 4} per cent. on the gross annual income, 

The total amount paid in Claims on the decease 
| of members since December, 1835, including bonuses, 
is £3,176,620 7s. 3d. 

The whole of the profits are divided amongst the 
assured, and applied in reduction of the premiums, 
or as bonuses added to the sums assured. 
| The profits declared at the division 20th November, 

1872, now in course of distribution, amount to 
| £519,228 16s, 5d., making the total ‘__— realised 
| since December, 1835, £2,305,330 17s. 6d. 
| In conformity with the “MARRIED WOMEN'S 
| PROPERTY ACT, 1870,” policies may now be effected 
| at the request of the Proposer, for the separate benefit 
| of wife and children. These policies are not subject 

to the control of the husband or of creditors, and are 
| free from probate duty. 
| Prospectus and Pro 
application. 
London, May 30, 1873. 


> ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
\ ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
| and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 

MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 

tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 














sal Form forwarded on 
ENRY RANCE, Secretary. 











Prospectus and Testimonials forwarded on applica- | fashion, 


tion. Address, at present, Rev. Walter Earle, Redgate, 

Uppingham. 
References may be made to,— 

The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Hereford. 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles Adderley, Bart., M.P. 

Col. the Right Hon. J. Wilson Patten, M.P. 

The Rev. Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master; and 
Assistant-Masters, Uppingham. } 

The Rey. 8. A. Pears, D.D., Head Master of Repton. | 

= a. G. Butler, M.A., Principal of Liverpool 

ollege. 

bs Rey. the Chancellor Wales, the Rectory, Upping- 
ham. 

The Rey. Barnard Smith, late Fellow and Senior 
Bursar of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, Glaston, | 
Uppingham. 


IRLS' PUBLIC DAY SCILOOL 
COMPANY (Limited)—NOTTING-HILL and 
BAYSWATER SCHOOL—The Council being about to 
APPOINT a HEAD MISTRESS of the above school, 
which is expected to be opened in September next, ladies 
desirous of becoming candidates are invited to send in 
their applications, together with testimonials and refer- , 
ences, to the Secretary of the Company, No. 112 
Brompton Road, London, S.W., from whom particulars 
of the duties and emoluments of the office may be 
obtained. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

Ls WATER-COLOURS. — The SIXTY-NINTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
t. From 9 till 7. Admittance 1s, Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


INN EFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
Proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
om, Gout, and Indigestion; and as ‘the best mild | 

perient fur delicate constitutions, especially adapted | 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London ; and of all other Chemists throughout | 
the world, | 











| office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 


{as the True Remedy. 


BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HeraLpvic Designer, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


] EAUTIFUL and PEARL-LIKE 
TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 
can only be procured by the use of 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
Which has been for the last seventy years highly 





prized by the thousands who have used it, and con- 


sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on 
2s 9d per box. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautifles the Human 
Hair, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four 

small), and 21s per bottle, 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 
Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, and a 
Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms. 
and 8s 6d per Bottle. 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for “ Rowland’s” Articles. 


| ee SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S | — — ; ome 
Tioss N’S SEA SALT.—When 
purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade mark—a bag. on which are the 
words, “ Tidman’s Sea Salt.”"—Tidman and Son, 21 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.0. 


XN OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 


excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 


celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Wafer 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters. and all mo- 
dern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 


Loudon (Corner of Savoy Street). Tlustrated lists free. 
NDIGES TIO N—| 

The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’'S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 
3s; Lozenges, in boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in | 
bottles, from 2s; and as Powder, in 1 oz. bottles, at 5s 

each; by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 





43 6d | 


per box; or obtained through any 


= CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 
4 


HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 

25, 26, AND 27 BERNERS Sr., OXFORD Sr, W. 


SIEGES DE PLUME.—Howard’s Patent. 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. 
SHOW-RooMS: 25, 26, & 27 Berners St., Lonpoy, W. 
HOWARD AND SONS. 


HE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


INTON’S ART POTTERY. 
M 











OHN MORTLOCK begs to call the 
@ attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above Rooms. Unusual 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together 
forming the largest establishment of the kind in 
Europe. All Goods marked in plain figures, with a 
Discount for Cash payments. 


OLE ADDRESSES :— 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 








OTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN’S 
I SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 
announce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 
21 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, EC., 
where all communications should be addressed. 





IDMAN'’S SEA SALT, extracted from 
the “ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. 
Hassall and other eminent chemists, who strongly re- 
commend it as very superior to the rock and other 
salts previously used. It is the only efficient substitute 
for sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from 
Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for producing 

a real sea bath in yourown room. May be used 

warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to 

each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, 

in bags and boxes of 71b., l4lb., 28Ib., 56lb., and 1 owt. 
Beware of imitations. 


4 e+ SEA SALT, used daily, 

produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, 
lassitude, &c. Itinvigorates more effectively and natu- 
rally than any other remedy. Sold in bags and boxes 
by all chemists and druggists. N.B.—Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 


rFMDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the 
very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argy!! Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 














IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a 
healthful luxury, but has produced really won- 
derful effects in many cases of glandular swellings, 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, — joints, &c.— 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 

immensely benefits weakly infants, strongthen- 

ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 

ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming @ 

sound constitution.—Sold by chemists and druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 


youse SEA SALT should be used 

in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- 
ner. For very young children the bath should be 
tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 
| druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that each package 
| bears our trade-mark. 


IDMAN'S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated 
in other cases by the ordinary operations of refluing 
and purifying, are retained iu full activity. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 

night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of 
imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson Street, 




















| Finsbury, London. E.C. 





! . 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 


brated medicine, BLALR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement 


' during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
| attacking any vital part. 


t Is 144 and 2s 9a 


Sold by all medicine vendors, ] 
hemist. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
rPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


85 & 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


OSLER’s CRYSTAL GLASS 








CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory ani Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
DEATH of BARON LIEBIG. 
YESPECTFUL NOTICE is given by 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY 
(Limited), that the Guarantee Certificate of Genuine- 
ness of Quality, signed hitherto by Baron Liebig and 
Professor Max von Pettenkofer, will in future, in 
accordance with Baron Liebig’s own directions made 
many years ago, be signed by his Colleague, Professor 
Max von Pettenkofer, the eminent Chymist, and by 
Hermann von Liebig, son of Baron Liebig, who has 
been acting as his special assistant in the Analysis of 
the Company's Extract. Thus the excellence of the 
well known standard quality of Liebig Company's 
Extract of Meat will continue absolutely unaltered. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
’ PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ‘‘ UNITED SERVICE ” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 








OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ail dandriff. 
IT contains neither.oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maoufa¢turer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
) LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 





"Greer STOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
33 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 
First Issue, £500,000. 
The Capital and Deposits received by this Company 
are invested in Government Stocks and Guaranteed 
Securities, which are quarterly inspected by the 


Auditors, who certify as to correctness and adver- | 


tise their Certificate, thereby giving the most unques- 
tionable security. 
NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 

Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company 
for terms of Three and Five Years, with Cheques or 
Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest of 
5} per cent. per annum for 5 years 

5 — —_ —3 — 
Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal :— 
4 per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 


months, the current Bank rate for six months, and | 


5 per cent. for twelve months. 
Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and 
Colonial Government Stocks. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


ONDON and LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Leadenhall Street, London. 
30ARD OF DIRECTION, 
l gscote, C.B., M.P. 
Chairman—J,. H. Mackenzie, Esq. 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley. Ald. Sir Thomas Dakin. 
Abel Chapman, Esq. R. Barclay Reynolds, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Sheppard, Esq. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Proprietors, held at 
the London Tavern, on the 29th April, 1873, 

The. New Assurances effected during the past year 
were for £231,000, producing a New Premium Income 
of £8,530. 

The result of the Valuation, made on the strictest 
principles, was a Bonus distribution of £1 per cent. per 
annum as an addition to the whole Life Participating 
Policies, equivalent to a per-centage yarying from 23 
to 50 per cent. of the Premiums 1, and an addition 
of 20 per cent to the Shareholders’ Fund. 

Reports and copies of the Accounts may be had on 
application. 

W. P. CLIREHUGH, Manager and Actuary. 










OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at | 


Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injary. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway | 


Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNUILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


DHAENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
q Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 

negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


) gee INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (FoR LIVES ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
Expenses of management uuder 3 per cent. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s aunually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Foreiga 
Stock and Share aud Money Markets, &c, with an 
ennmeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent, 
LAVINGTON and PENNINGTON, 3 Royal 
Exchange Buildings, London, EC. 





\ Secretaries. 





O ROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, direet attention to tue following Articles, 
which may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen :— 


pu PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR, 


(\APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Carry 


/ Paste and Curry Powder. nie 

5 ie CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. Jones 

and Co., Tirhoot. Bates 
_ JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 





AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE 
e warranted made from Fresh lruit and with Re- 
fined Sugar only. 








prraren SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 


————__, 
C RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’SYSTEM 
of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 
organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the 
perty of the hirer, bas been partially adopted, cant 
advertised by others, but is carried out on a thorou bly 
large and libera! scale only by themselves. “vy 


= rey — shir Geen ae aL 
H ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES. 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 
Gallery dlargest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street 








J RARD'SGRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
_4 CRAMERS supply every size of these instra- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pjano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Street. : eens 
—_—— 
OLLARD’S GRAND PIANO. 
J FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their three years’ system of hire — 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


( NRAND PIANOFORTESW— 
CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES 
by all the great make from £9 9s to £26 5g per 
quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 4 
aud 209 Regent Street. y . ieee 
YNOTTAGE PIANOFORTES— 
J CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 
of every description, by all the great makers, from 
£2 12s 6d to £10 10s per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery 
(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


B. CRAMER and Co., 199, 201, 


207, and 209 Regent Street, W. 




















oo : ew. 
TOS. 43, 44, and 45 MOORGATE 
N *? “STREE T, City. = 





| FaANCING Toe 7 — 
)DGING LON’S GARDEN NETTING, 

_4 the cheapest and most durable, 1d per square 

yard, or in quantities of 250, 500, or 1,000 yards, 

carriage free. 

EDGINGTON’S CRICKET aud GARDEN TENTS are 
the prettiest. 

EDGINGTON'S MARQUEES for hire are the most 
handsome and capacivus. 

EDGINGTON’'S RICK CLOTHS for 68 years haye 
maintained their celebrity as the best. 

TIFFANY, SCRIM, CANVAS, and every other kind 
of NETTING, 

A quantity of good second-hand GOVERNMENT 
TENTS for sale, cheap. 

Sample of material free on application. 

Be particular—F REDERICK EDGINGTON and CO., 

52 (only) Old Kent Road, London, 8.E. 


S PARKLING DINNER ALE. 





WW"! YOUNGER as 100. Established 1749. 





| [XP Pate Ace,” 


| Ww" YOUNGER and CO, Established 1749. 





| 


i YOUNGER and CO. 

Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, SE. Liverpool 
| Office: 51 South John Street. 


| | UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offives, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





7 INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
| some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 


seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 





NGELHEIM CHAMPAGNE; Dry, 
Medium, and Rich, 54s per dozen, 293 per dozen 
pints. A perfectly genuine, naturally sparkling Wine, 
from Ingelheim, on the Rhine, equal to first-quality 
Champagne. This Wine was first introduced by 
Messrs. FEARON, and sold as MOUSSIRENDER 
RHEINWEIN ; but as this name has been extensively 
used by other firms for low-priced Wines, they have 
now adopted the more distinctive title of INGELHEIM 
CHAMPAGNE. The Trade Mark is registered, and 
each label bears the Signature of the Importers. 
| H. B. FEARON and SON, 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 
145 New Bond Street, W., London; 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


JURE AERATED 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELLs and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents :—W. Best and Sons, Hen- 

i rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 











COMFORT 





SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


FOR INVALIDS.—J. ALDERMAN, } PROSPECIUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





WATERS. 





— =~ - | 
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Shortly, SECOND EDITION. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trusteos, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


Read SHARP'S 


INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


(Post free). 


(JUNE NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 


It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture St 


s, Telegraphs, Water Works, 





Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &., 


also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


Stock and 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., 


(Established 1852.) 


Share 
BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


3rokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 























OOD * CABINET FURNITURE. 
J Im order to FURNISH HOUSES completely, 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has, in addition to his other 
Stock, ree 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS ......... wide 3ft. 3ft.Gin. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak . 15s 6A 208 Gd 24s Od 
Best Polished Pine............ 28s 6d 32s 0d 36s 0d 
Mahogany, Circular Marble 
tops 26s 04 35s 0d — 
Best do., Square do. .......+. 63s 0d 70s 0d 87s 6d 
DRAWERG.......c0eeereeeee wide 3ft. 3ft.éin. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak . 28s 0d 378 Od 55s 0d 
Best Polished Pine. 573 04 728 6d 958 Od 
Best Mahogany ..... evecseeeee 733 62 958 Od 1308 Od 
DRESSING-TABLES.—wide 3ft. 3ft.Gin. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ........ - 17a 0d 21s 64 25s Od 
Best Polished Pine. - 258 6d 298 Od 33s 0d 
Best Mahogany Drawers... 453 0d 47s 6d 55s 0d 


WARDROBES, with 
Drawers, Trays, 
Hanging Space...... 
Good Maple or Oak 


4ft. 4ft. Gin, 5ft. 
105s 0€ 115s Od 1278 6d 
Best Polished Pine 175s 0d 190s 0d 200s Od 
Best Mahogany .........+++ 230s Od 2558 0d 290s Od 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Mahogany chairs, covered 
in leather, stuffed horse- 





[a eee $238 01 358 04 42s Od 
Mahogany Couches ......... 1058 0d 1708 Od 210s Od 
Mahogany Dining-tables, 

telescope action, size 

8 ft. by 4 ft....... ereccecsovecs 135s 04 155s 0d 190s 0d 

4 ft.6in. 5 ft. 6 ft. 
Mahogany Sideboards, wide £8 15s £10 Os £11 10s 


With plate-glass backs... £9 10s £13 103 £23 0s 
Easy Chairs, stuffed 

horsehair.........+» sccneseese 37s Gd, 65s, to 108s 

DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 

Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy Chairs. 
Centre Tables, Work Tables, Occasional Tables. 
Card Tables, Chiffonniers, and Cabinets. 
Davenports, Whatnots, Music Cabinets, and Stools. 
The above in Walnut, Black & Gold, & Fancy Woods. 
‘Gilt Console Tables and Pier Glasses. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
galled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show ms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. : 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5.&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 
NIOOLL’S LIGHT HALF-GUINEA LLAMA 
DUST COATS; also Indian Silk, 25s; Poplin Coats, 
52s 6d; Allied Waterproof Tweed Overcoais, for dust 
or rain, one sovereign; if with silk lapels, one guinea 
‘each.—London addresses, 114 to 120 Regent Street, 
and 22 Cornhill, Also at Manchester, Liverpool, and 


Birmingham. 
OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
LIGHT LLAMA DUST CLOAKS, the New 
Polooaise Jacket. the Driving Coat, the Walking 
Habit Dress, the Ulster Coat, and the Ulster Water- 
Proof Coat, with other Novelties of the Season. 
—London addresses, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. Also at Manchester, Liverpool, and 
irmingham. 


FE OLLOWAY’S PILLS are the medi- 

cine most in repute for curing the multifarious 
remedies which attack humanity when wet and cold 
Weather gives place to more genial temperatures. In 
short, these Pills afford relief to, if they fail of being 
an absolute remedy for, all the disturbances of circu- 
lation, digestion, and nervous energy which at times 
Oppress & vast portion of the population. Under the 
wholesomely purifying and strengthening powers 
exeited by these excellent Pills, the tongue becomes 
clean, the appetite improves, digestion is quickened, 
and assimilation is rendered perfect. Hvulloway's 
medicine possesses the highly estimable property of 
Cleansing the whole mass of blood, which in iis reno- 
vating condition carries purity, strength, and vigour 
£0 every tissue of the body. 








BY TUE AUTHOR OF “SWISS PICTURES.” 


I. 
Imperial 8vo, &s, cloth, gilt edges. 


ITALIAN PICTURES, Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. By the Author of “Swiss Pictures,” 
&c. Profusely Illustrated. 

“The more we turn over the pages of this book, the 
more we like it. Italy is the scene of a great deal of 
fine writing and fine painting, but the plain descrip- 
tions and accurate drawings here really tell us more 
about it than a library of inspired poems and a gallery 
of ideal paintings.”— Zimes. 


IT. 
SPANISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil, with Illustrations by GusTaAVE Doré 
and other Eminent Artists. Imperial 8vo, 8s, 
handsomely bound. 
“The letter-press is pleasant reading, and many of 
the sketches are of the highest excellence.”—Times. 
“A volume that does credit to the writer and artists 
employed."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
IIT. 


SWISS PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and 


Pencil. Illustrations by E. WHYMPeER and others. 
New Edition. Imperial 8vo, 88, handsomely 
bound. 


“In this third edition there are so many additions 
and improvements, that this beautiful volume is still 
more attractive and beautiful than before.”"—Standard. 


“The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE” 
Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous 
Engravings by Noe HumpHrey3s, HARRISON 
Werk, and other Eminent Artists. 8vo, 6s 6d, in 
cloth boards, elegant, gilt edges. 

“I never saw anything more gracefully or rightly 
done—more harmoniously pleasaut in text and illus- 
trations.”"—Mr. Ruskin. 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. 


Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. By the 
Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. 
With numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 
Imperial lémo, 7s, bevelled boards, extra gilt 
edges. 

“It seems even better than the last."—Mr. Ruskin. 





London: RetiGious Tract Socrery, 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 164 Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


je MUNSTER DAIRIES DEPOT, 

CORK.—Established 1870, for the export of fine 
frish Butter. Since its establishment nearly 4,000,000 Ibs, 
of Butter, in 52,480 firkins, of 75lbs. each, valued at 
£209,920 sterling, has been ordered and shipped, show- 
ing the public appreciation of the excellence of the best 
Irish Butter. Trade terms and prices on application to 
T. J. CLANCHY, Munster Dairies Depot, Cork. 











4 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE,—CAUTION,— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottie, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “ZJizabeth Lazenby.” 

EA AND PERRINS’ 
BU (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

i BLACKWELL, London, and 
Sauces throughout the world. 








SAUCE. 





a 





Agents—CROSSE « 
sold by all Dealers in 


TRUBNER AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


' 
| 
| 
ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 

| Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 10s 6d. 
CONTENTS.—Realisable Ideals— Malthus Notwith- 
| standing—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits and 

Directions of Human Development—The Significance 

| of Life—De Profundis—Elsewhere—A ppendix. 


The FAIR HAVEN : a Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element of Our Lord's Ministry 
upon Earth, both as against Rationalistic Impugners 
and certain Orthodox Defenders, By the late JoHN 
PickArD OWEN. Edited by WILLIAM BICKERSTETH 
OWEN, with a Memoir of the Author. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 

“ But even this explanation does little to unfold the 
nature of a work which is an extraordinary one, 
whether regarded as a biographical record or a theo- 
logical treatise. Indeed, the importance of the volume 
compels us to depart from our custom of reviewing 
with brevity the works which are intrusted to us."— 
Rock. 

“He is throughout in downright, almost pathetic, 
ear nestness.”—Sco/sman, 

“Readable as an expression of deep-rooted convic- 
tions, and interesting as a psychological stady.”"—our. 

“Such a memoir we have seldom read.”—Literary 
World. 

“ Both unbelievers and orthodox will find in it matter 
requiring thought and answer.’— National Reformer. 


The ENGLISH GIPSIES. By Charles 


G, LELAND, [ Shortly. 


The ABOLITION of the STATE: a 
Chapter in the History of Democracy. By Dr. 
SIGMUND ENGLANDER, [ Shortly. 


VON CLAUSEWITZon WAR. Trans- 
lated from the German by Col. JAMES GRAHAM, 
Small 4to, double columns. (/mmediately. 


FROM the INDUS tothe TIGRIS. A 
Narrative of a Journey through Belochistan, Afghan - 
istan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 1872. By H. W. 
BELLEW, C.S.L., Surgeon, Bengal Staff Corps. 

(Shortly. 


IUVENALIS SATIRAE. With a 
Literal English Prose Translation and Notes. By 
JouN DeLAWARE Lewis, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb, 
Demy 8vo0, pp. 522, cloth, 14s. 


CHRONOS. Mother Earth’s Bio- 
graphy. A Romance of the New School. By 
WALLACE Woop, M.D. Crown S8vo, pp. 350, with 
Illustration, cloth, 6s. 


The GOSPEL of the WORLD’S 
DIVINE ORDER; or, Free Religious Thoughts, 
By DovucLas CAMPBELL, 8vo, pp. viii.-372, cloth, 48 6d. 


COLYMBIA. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, 

neat cloth, 5s. 

“The book is amusing as well as 
Athenwum, 

“Many exceedingly humorous passages.”—Public 
Opinion. 

“ Deserves to be read.”—Scofsman. 

“ Neatly done.” —Graphic 

“Very amusing.’ —Examiner, 


The BONA-FIDE POCKET DICTION- 
ARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
on an entirely New System, showing both divisions 
on the same page, distinguishing the Genders, and 
giving Tabular Conjugations of all the Lrregular 
Verbs. By JOHN BELLOWS. 32mo, bound, gilt 
edges, 7s 6d, 


ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS, on 
the Origin and History of the People of India, their 
Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, 
and Illustrated by J. Murr, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph_D., &e., 
&e. Vol. IV. Comparison of the Velic with the 
later Representations of the principal Indian Deities, 
Second Edition, revised, demy 8vo, pp. xvi.-524, 
cloth, 21s. 


The HYMNS of the RIG-VEDA, in the 
Samhita and Pada Texts, without the Commentary 
of Sayana. Edited by Professor MAX MULLER. 2 
vols, 8vo, pp. 1,700, £3 3s. [Vow ready. 


The LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS of HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE. 
The Biography by his Son, Sir T, E. COLEBROOKE, 
Bart.. M.P. The Essays edited by Professor COWELL. 
3 vols. Vol. I. The Life. Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-422, 
with Portrait and Map, cloth, I4s. 


On NUMERALS as SIGNS of 
PRIMEVAL “UNITY AMONG MANKIND. By 
Roser? Ex..is, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's Coll. 
Camb. Demy 8vo, pp. 102, cloth, 38 6d. [Now ready. 


GERARD’S MONUMENT, and other 
Poems. By EmMILy Preirrer. Crown 5vo, pp. 190, 
cloth, 5s. 


The IRON STRIKE, and other Poems. 
By A BOHEMIAN. Feap. Svo, pp. vii.-152, Lilustrated 
Cover, sewed, 28 6d. 


The STORY of FELICE. By Esmeralda 
Boys, the Author of * rhistledown.” Feap. 8v0, 
pp. viii.-55, neat cloth, 2s 6d. 


clever."— 


LONDON: 
TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 
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Just published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 


Told to Children. 


By MARK 


EVANS. 


Being a New and Enlarged Edition of THEOLOGY for CHILDREN. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES 


“The book throughout is expressed with admirable | 
simplicity and force: we have seen nothing of the 
kind that we have liked better, and it really fillsa 
great want.”—Spectator, Dec. 7. 

“It is a book far above the common run of religious 
books for children, and written by a cultivated man 
who knows distinctly what he means, and knows also 
how to say it plainly."—Guardian. 

“ His aim is to make clear to a child's comprehen- 
sion the message of the Gospel...... Of the method 
which the author has pursued in attempting to realise 
his object, we can speak in the highest terms...... Full 
of careful analysis and tender appeal; and while 
eminently calculated to interest children, it is cer- 


or THe First EDITION. 


tainly no less likely to touch their hearts and help 
| them to a better appreciation of the grand eternal | 


verities of the Christian 
Sormist. 

* We have nothing but the warmest and sincerest 
commendation for this admirable little work. We 
wish it a wide circulation.” —Literary World. 

“The author has presented, in most simple and 
familiar language, the deepest mysteries of revelation 
and the sweetest promises of God. Notwithstanding 
the extreme simplicity of these pages, we fancy that 
there are many children of an older growth who will 
heartily thank Mark Evans for his sweet, holy, gentle 


religion.’ — Noncon- 


) words.”—Jritish Quarterly Review. 


By the same Author, shortly to be published. 


GREAT TRUTHS FOR 


LITTLE CHILDREN, 


Told in Question and Answer. 


London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C., and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 





The Third Edition, in 8yo, toned paper, cloth, price 1s 6d. 


THE CAUSES OF 


SOCIAL REVOLT: 


A Lecture. 
By Captain MAXSE, R.N. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, sewed, price 6d, or 4s per dozen. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 3 vols 


TRUE R 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN 


A 


. post Svo, £1 5s 6d. 


EFORM E R. 


“BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





AT EVERY BOOKSELLER. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Price 6s each.—Crown 8vo, neatly 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
EAST LYNNE. 
THE CHANNINGS. 
MRS. HALIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 
BESSY RANE. 
ROLAND YORKE. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 
OSWALD CRAY. 
DENE HOLLOW. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
TREVLYN HOLD: 
MILDRED ARKELL. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 
A LIFE’S SECRET. 
RED COURT FARM. 





WILKIE COLLINS. 
POOR MISS FINCH. 


bound in cloth, and well printed. 


Miss RHODA BROUGHTON. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 


The AUTHORESS of “The Initials.” 
THE INITIALS. 
QUITS. 
CYRILLA. 


Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 





Miss FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREEr, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


of ARAGON and ANNE Bi )LEYN arine 
— Dixon. Vols. I. and IL, 8v0 a ¥. 
“This clever and original work is a able 
tribution to English history."—Daily _— — 
“ Two fascinating volumes. It is a work of careful 
iticism and conscientious investigation.” —Standard 


Recollections of a Page at the 

gerd of LOUIS XVI._ Eilited from the French 

by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Auth “4 i 

of Redclyffe.” Svo, 14s. nasal lia 
“This is one of those few book hich oug 

| be welcome to all sorts of ren bane aeein "eae as 


‘To and From Constantinople, By 


Hubert E. H. JERNINGHAM, Author of “ Life in'g 
French Chateau.” 8yo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


The Lion and the Elephant. By 
C. J. ANDERSON, Author of “Lake Ngami,” &e 

Edited by L. Luoyp, Author of “ Field Sports of 

the North,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 
[Vert week. 


From the Thames to the Tamar: 
a Summer on the South Coast. By the Rev. A. G 
L'ESTRANGE. 8vo, with Lilustrations, 15s. ; 

“To all who visit the South Coast this book will affor@ 
much useful and interesting information.”—Standard, 


| er 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Oliver Beaumont and Lord 


LATIMER. By Lady Emtty Ponsonby, Author 
of * The Discipline of Life.” 3 vols. 


Penruddocke. By Hamilton 


Aipeé, Author of * Rita," &c. 3 vols. 


Willing to Die. By J. Sheridan 


LE FANU, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. 


May. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 


of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 
“One of the best novels of the year."—Atheneum, 


Lost for Gold. By Katharine 


KIn@, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment.” 








NEW SERIAL WORK on the HORSE. 
Fac-simile Coloured Plates after Original 
Paintings. 
In Monthly Parts, price 1s. Part 1, June 25. 
HE BOOK of the HORSE. By 
SAMUEL SIDNEY, Manager of the Islington 
Horse Show, &c., &c., being a Practical Encyclopedia 
of information on every subject connected with the 
use of Horses, Carriages, and Stable Management. &. 
With Fac-simile Coloured Plates after Original Paint- 
ings, and numerous Lllustrations. 
*,* Full Prospectuses of the BOOK of the HORSE 
post free on application. 
CASSELL, PeTTEerR, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 


With 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
COLLOQUY on the UTILITARIAN 
THEORY of MORALS presented in Mr. W. E. 
H. Lecky’s “ History of European Morals from Augustus 
to Charlemagne.” By HENRY BLECKLY, Esq. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Warrington: PERCIVAL PEARSE. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 
N EXPOSITION of the CREED. 
Pk By JOHN PEARSON, D.D. A New Edition, care- 
fully revised and collated with the best Copies, by 
JAMES NICHOLS. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo, 1s 
by post, ls 1d. 
R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS 
on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. 
By ADAM BEAL&Y, M A., M.D. Cantab., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. Harrogate : THOMAS 
HOLLINS. 


DLACKWOODS MAGAZINE, 
for JUNE, 1873. No. DCOXCII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


Tne PARISIANS.—Book VII. 
THE Docror ABROAD.—Conclusion. 
AMATEUR THEULOGY: ARNOLD'S LITERATURE 





JOHN STUART MILL. 
NOTICES of his LIFE and WORK by Professor J. E. Carryss, | 


M.A.; Professor H. FAwWceTT, M.P.; Mrs. FAWCETT; 
W. T. THORNTON, C.B.; FREDERIC HARRISON ; Dr. TRIMEN ; W. MINTO, M.A.; 
Reprinted from the EXAMINER of May 17. 
and “Should Public Bodies be Required to Sell their Lands?” by J. S. MILL, from the E 


J. H. Levy. 


January 4 and 11, 


Price One Shilling of all Booksellers, or by post 1s 2d direct from 


E. DALLOW, “ Examiner " Office, Sout! 


Professor W. A. HuNTER, M.A.; HERBERT SPENCER; | 
H. R. Fox Bourne; and 
Advice to Land Reformers” | 
XAMINER of 


| 
| 


Together with “ 


1ampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 





CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


YT 
it 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN 
H.R.H 


R.H. THE PRINC 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[ESTABLisHeD 1792.] 


AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
ESS OF WALES. 


| 
| 


ing-room open from Ten t 


AND DOGMAS. 
A TrvuE REFORMER,—Conclusion. 
OvuR CoMING GUEST 
Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NOVELS. 
THE SECOND GLADSTONE ADMINISTRATION. 
W. BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
’ 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains $5,000 volumes of Aucient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and teu to town members. Read- 
) half-past Six. 


Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 
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a SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth. 
IMAUDDEEN;S 
THE SEARCH AFTER GOD, 
AND OTHER POEMS. | 
By E. A. W., 


Author of “ Hymns and Thoughts in Verse,’ 
*“ Plea for the Clergy,” &c. 


OR, 


OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 
“The versification of the poems in this little volume is clear and smooth. The 
est poem in it, ‘Imauddeen,’ is the simple history of an anxious spirit seeking 
longes La It is, though containing some beautiful passages, by no means the | 
ane, oe ‘book. The * Sunstroke ’ possesses an altogether different kind of merit, 
je ats of th » gradual clouding of the mind, and final suicide of a young girl, as 
- —- of what appeared a very slight sunstroke. The influence of the physical 
cn he mental condition is rendered with mnch force. * France in ISTL’ is also good 
One sentence specially touched us. ‘St. James and St. Giles’ is an allegory which 
we will venture to say few will read unmoved.”"—Spectator. 

«There is much true thought, smoothly and elegantly expressed, in this volume 
of poetry."—Ifor aTrus Bonak, D.1)., Quarterly Journal of Prophecy 

“We question much whether these poems have received the careful attention 
e. It is true the gifted writer possesses so rapid and fluent an utterance 
hat at times there is a lack of compression and compactness. But, 
throughout, the soil is ploughed more deeply than in most poems of our day, and 
there are passages of high merit. Of the longer poems * The Governess” seems to | 
us to bear the palm. The simple uupretending story is told with wonderful tact 
ani beauty, and the common-place of life is flushed with a heavenly glow till it 
seems transfigured. But, with a single extract, which is only an average specimen 
of the rich vein of Christian feeling that runs through the whole poem, we must 
leave our readers to explore this rich storehouse for themselves."—Zvening Hours, 

“This volume contains a number of narrative and descriptive poems in blank 
verse, The Ist, viz., that which gives the title to the book, is founded on an 
interesting autobiography published by the Church Missionary Society. The 
second, ‘ The Governess,’ is a touching account of the trials undergone by a lady 
who was not trained for this, but whom circumstances obliged to adopt this oceu- 
pation to obtain a livelihood. ‘The Emigrant’ describes the life of a settler in 
Canada, and is full of life and interest. The religious tone of the work is excellent, 
and tbe verse, for the most part, rans along smoothly, though we occasionally 
meet with a halting line. The last poem is an earnest appeal for additional 
Jabourers in the Mission Field under the title of ‘The Cry for Help.’ "—Church of 
England Magazine. 

“The incidents of Imauddeen’s career and his efforts to discover the true religion 
are set forth with considerable power and ability. All the poems have an easy and 
agreeable flow, and most of them are marked by a special design in the advocacy 
of important principles."—The Rock. 

“*Tmanddeen ; or, the Searcher after God.’ The steps of his hard, weary search 
are here ably described. Among the other poems, we cannot too highly praise the 
one entitled ‘The Women's Cry ;' we doubt whcther any can read it unmoved.”— 
The Literary World. 

“Imauddeen's story is told with considerable power, and the workings of his 
mind during his search for the trae God in philosophy and asceticism, and his 
ultimate discovery of a Father aad a Saviour in the Christian Scriptures, are 
exhibited in a way to show that the writer has not only a deep insight into human 
nature, but also a close sympathy with the Divine. But the second poem, which 
gives the sad experience of a governess, is decidedly the best. We must thank 
the writer for considerable pleasure derived from the reading of her book.”"— 
Leeds Mercury. 

A little volume of exquisite Christian poetry. The poems entitled ‘The Gover- 
ness, ‘The Emigrant,’ ‘Our Mary,’ ‘The Sunstroke, describe with exquisite pathos 
the sufferings and trials through which al! must pass. * Babies of the Siege’ presents 
a view of infant salvation which will send a beam of gladness into the heart of 
many a bereaved parent. ‘Christmas Day’ is set forth in strains befitting that joy- 
ous festival. This meagre sketch of the contents of this volume would by no means 
do justice toits manifold excellencies. Our notice of it would be incomplete without 
the characteristic extracts which we subjoin. The following beautiful passage 
occurs in the little poem entitled ‘Our Mary,’ &¢."—The Lrish Church Advocate. 
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London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Borners Street. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 
Now ready, the JUNE Part. 

Price One Shilling, or Post Free, 15 Stamps. 


ConTripuTors :—James Parton, G. P. Lathrop, C. A. H. Constar ce, F. Woolson, 
Charles Dawson Stanley, N. S. Shaler, Louisa Bushnell, Clemens Petersen, W. D. 
Howells, Christopher P. Cranch, J. T. Trowbridge, T. B. Aldrich, Robert Dale 
Owen.—Recent Literature, Art, Science, Politics, &c. 

FREDERICK WARNE, and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Price 1s 6d sewed; ¥s cloth; postage, 4d. 

LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS, and SOUTHEY’S CHRONICLE 

of the CID. 
GIBBON and OCKLEY’S HISTORY of the SARACENS, and the Rise 

and Fall of their Empire. 
HALLAM and DE LOLME on ENGLISH 

CONSTITUTION, 

FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street. Covent Garden. 
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a Will be published immediately. 

JOHN STUART MILL AND MR. ABRAHAM | 

HAYWARD, Q.C. 

A REPLY 

ABOUT MILL TO A LETTER, PRIVATELY CIRCULATED, BUT ACTUALLY 

PUBLISHED, FROM MR. ABRAHAM HAYWARD TO THE REY. STOPFORD | 

BROOKE, with Correspondence Subjoined. | 

By W. D. CHRISTIE, C.B. | 

HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. | 

NEW POWN HALL, Be )LTON,—See the BUILDER of | 
THIS W < (41, o1 by post 4!d) for large view of it, and particulars—The 


Cicerone in Art—Hard Lime Floors—Water in Rome—A New Chapter in Art— | 
Sanitary Matters and New Churches.—1 York Street. W.C., and a!l Newsmen, 


| 











Ccnueipseennen 


NEW EDITION of SCROPE'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. | 
In a few days will be published, in feap. Svo. 
r ‘IE TRUE PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY 


ral Law | 








n with the Nat ial Welfare, and Applied to the 
eat Britaia. By G. POULET? Scxope, M.P., F.RS. New Edition 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | 
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WITH THE SANCTION OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Just published, royal Svo, cloth, lettered, 5s; paper covers, 4s. 


DIGEST OF THE ENGLISH CENSUS OF 1871. 


COMPILED FROM THE OFFICIAL RETURNS, 
AND 
Edited by JAMES LEWIS (of the Registrar-General's Department, Somerset House) - 
Dedicated by permission to the President, Vice-Presidents, and Council 
of the Statistical Society of London. 


“A comprehensive Digest, which, in the compass of about 290 octavo pages, con- 
tains all the leading features of the official folios......Mr. Lewis, who has himself 
taken an important part in the preparation of the folios, is particularly well quali- 
tied for the task which he has achieved. He has written an introduction which is 
in fact, a Report on the Census, so far as its results have as yet been ascertained, 
and his work contains everything on the subject that most people will desire to 
kuow, in a form at once cheap, easy of reference, aud convenient to handle...... The 
introduction contains many original features, among which may be meutioned tha 
observations on the movements of the English Population, the sections on Inhabited 
Houses, on Urban and Rural Populations, on Parliamentary Representation, on 
Urban Sanitary Districts, on the Growth of London, and on the Oost of the Census, 
together with the application throughout of the facts derived from the Returns of 
oa 5 Our limits forbid us at present to dig more deeply into the rich mine of 
figures which Mr. Lewis has marshulled so conveniently ; and we ean only paya 
parting tribute to the design and execution of his volume, and to the service which 
it will render to all who are called upon to make use of the facts which it contains.” 
—Times. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


With Nine Maps, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


e CONTENTS.—Introluction— How to Spend a Flying Vis't to the Lakes —A 
Fourteen Days’ Pedestrian Tour—Charge: for Conveyane»s, Ponies, and Guides— 
Heights of Mountains, Lakes, Taras, and Passes—Local Names, Meteorology, 
Geology, and Botany. - 

WINDERMERE—LANGDALE—GRASMERE— CONISTON — K eSWICK—BUTTERMERE— 
W ASTWATER, and ULLSWATER SECTIONS: containing full Information and Lnstruc- 
tions respecting Walks, Drives, Boating, Ascents, Excursions, &c. 

*.° The Sections relating to Keswick and Wrixogrmers (including LANGDALE) 
are also published separately, with Maps, price 1s 6d each. 


“The most perfect guide-book that we ever saw......Complete in every respect.” 
—Graphic. 

* This is an admirable hand-book..,,... The care which Mr. Jenkinson has expended 
on the work is remarkable. He has shirked no labour, and it would seem that 
whenever a doubt could be solved by a walk of fifty or a hundred miles, he has not 
hesitated to take it......The result of his labour is apparent on every page. The 
general arrangement of the volume is admirable; the maps are good; but perhaps 
the most striking feature of the book—a feature, indeed, which distinguishes it 
from almost all other guides—is the clearand careful manner in which the traveller 
is directed over mountain-paths and sheep-tracks, through lonely valleys, aud 
across desolate moors."—Pal! Mall Gazette. 

“It contains a number of maps on the large scale of one inch to the mile,.....A 
more useful companion for a ramble over a pathless country it woul be difficult to 
provide.”—///ustrated London News. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 








Revised and enlarged, demy 8vo, half roan, 9s. 


THE TEACHERS’ LIST FOR 1878. 


Containing a Calendar of all Executive and Examining Bodies, Universities, 
General, and Special Colleges—Public, Proprietary, and Middle-Class Schoolsa— 
Denominational Colleges and Schools—The Principal Private Schools—Education 
of Women, Training Colleges, &c.—together with a complete Alphabetical Direc- 
tory of Qualified and Certificated Teachers, and a List of Schoo! Boards, with the 
Names of the Oficers. 

Edited by PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.R.G.S, F.GS., 
And dedicated, by permission, to Sir Francis R. Sanfori, C.B., LL.D., Secretary to 
the Committee of Council on Education. 

*,* This Work has undergone a most careful Revision, and more than One 
Hundred Pages of entirely New Matter have been incorporated. 

“Since last year, when Mr. Bevan’'s first edition of the ‘ Teachers’ List ' appeared, 
he must have laboured almost incessantly in order to bring the work into the con- 
dition of completeness in which it now presents itself. To call the book now a 
‘Teacher's List’ is to apply too modest a name to it. It is everybody's list who 
wants a book of reference on education, educational authorities, and educativnal 
organisations iu the kingdom."—School Board Chronicle. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





In the press, crown 8vo, with a Map. 


BIARRITZ AND THE BASQUE COUNTRIES. 


By Count HENRY RUSSELL, 
Member of the Geographical and Geological Societies of France; of the Alpine 
Club, and Societé Ramand; Author of * Pau and the Pyrenees,” &., &. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


TO TOURISTS. 





| In a few days, a New Edition, gratis ou application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS CATALOGUE, 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Guide Books an& 


| Maps suitable for the Britith and Consinental Traveller, wit Index Maps to the 


Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


RELAND and her AGITATORS. By W. J. O'N. Daunr. 
New Edition, with Index, in crown 8¥o, price 2s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 
~ No. L, in 8vo, 263 pages, price 4s, sewed. 
ERMATHENA; a Series of Papers on Literature, Science, 
and Philosophy. By Members of Trinity College, Dublin. (To be continued 
Annually.) 


London Dublin: E. PONSONBY. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


MAJOR NOEL on the SOURCE of MENTAL LIFE. 
In &vo, with Four Illustrative Plates, price 63, cloth 
\N the PHYSICAL BASIS of MENTAL LIFE. By Major 
( Noe. Author of “Gruudziige der Phrenologie,” of wh ch Two Editions have 
been published in Germany. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, an 


1 Co., Paternoster Row. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR JUNE. | | MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS, | This day, in 8vo, price 10s 6d, 


Dear or Ma. Mit. By the Bair. (THE CONFLICT of STUDIES, and other 


THE RELIGION OF INHUMANITY. By Frederic Harrison. 

Ropert SCHUMANN. By Franz Hiiffer. Essays on Subjects connected with Education. By Isaac Topuuy 
THE ASSUMPTIONS OF AGNOSTICS. By St. George Mivart. | M.A., F.RS., late Fellow and Prine ipal Mathematical Lecturer om 
DEER FORESTS AND CULPABLE Luxury. By A. H. Beesly. John's College, Cambridge. (This dar St, 
Tue ANARCHY OF LonDON. By J. S. Storr. | ay. 
THE GOLD MINES AND PRICES IN ENGLAND. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 
Lapy ANNA. Chapters 10 to 12. By Anthony Trollope. | 
CRITICAL NOTICES. By Edith Simcox. | 


CONTENTS:—The Conflict of Studies—Competitive Examinatio 
Private Study of Mathematics — Academical Reform — 
Geometry—The Mathematical Tripos. 


ms 
Elementary 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS PHOTOGRAPHS FROM | HESTOR MICAL COURSE for SCHOOLS. 


HIS OWN DRAWINGS. Edited by EpwArpb A. FREEMAN, D.C.L, 
Imperial 8vo, 36s. | Vol. Il. HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Ebira Tuompsoy 


e 


- y | 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. s 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF DAVID COX, ao aa Oe 
Late Member of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. yr ne a ee 
WITH AN ESSAY ON HIS GENIUS AND CHARACTER. ice LMSHIRE FOLK. By Icyorvs. 


By N. NEAL SOLLY. 
siete taiiesabasapseieltaemaintiioe This day, in crown Syo, price 6s. 


ROUSSEAU. By Jonn Mortey. 2 vols. demy L SLIP in the FENS: a Novel. Tlustrated 
8yo, price 26s. | by the Author. 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. pam rfp ne agg 
woe SS aniaaniiar oan ee FIELD POCKET-BOOK for the AUXILL 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps, price 36s. [Sec har ARY FORCES. By Colonel Sir Garnet J. WOLSELFY, C.B., Author of th 
“ Soldier's Pocket-Book.” ‘ L or of the 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830. By| tales caalatiat 


WILLIAM NASSAU MOLESWORTH. 3 vols. demy 8vo, price 45s. THE R A MACLAREN 
’ f Rev. A. MACLAREN’S SERMONS 
OLD COURT LIFE in FRANCE. By Mrs.) THE, Rev. A. SEERONS, 
ELuioT. 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 24s. [Second Edition. | FIRST SERIES, Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 4s 6d 
» , LS, ra Laition, cap, Svo, +8 od, 


| 


JEST and EARNEST: a Collection of Reviews | SECOND SERIES, Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
and Essays. By GfORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, a " 7 
8 ge GUIDE to GERMAN CONVERSATION 


containing an Alphabetica] List of’nearly 800 familiar Words similar in 


N E W N Oo V E L S e Orthography or Sound, and the Same Meaning in both Languages, followed 


by Exercises, Vocabulary of Words in frequent use, Familiar Phrases and 


The LAST of the LYTHAMS. By R. W. Bap.| | Dialogues, a Sketch of German Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, &., and 


DERLEY. 2 vols. a Synopsis of German Grammar. By L. PYLoDET. 18mo, cloth limp, 2s 64, 
. F | (This day. 
‘ -* 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. | SECOND EDITION, just ready. 
PASCAREL: a Story, By Ouma. 8 vols. (THE CHILDHOOD of the WORLD: a Simple 


Account of Man in Early Times. By Epwarp CuLopp, F.R.A.S. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 


* HE COMETH NOT,” SHE SAID. By ANNIE | “eT his is an extremely clever book...... The simplest, the most intelligible, 
' 
! 





THOMAS. 3 vols. and the most readable précis of the outcome of all that recent science can 
. do towards giving its history of the origin of the human race that can be 


IN the LAP of FORTUNE. By Joseru' ee Oe ee 








HATTON. 3 vols. MACMILLAN and CO. London. 
The DEATH SHOT. By Captain Mayne Rew. re eS 
Sets dati. ' . CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


eee Oe SRA, OF Peep. Couxerts and ECCLESIASTICAL DOCU. 


MENTS relating to GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Edited, after 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. | SPELMAN and WILKINS, by A. W. Hapvan, B.D., and Professor STuBBs, 


Vol. IL, Part 1, medium 8yo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emixio CasTELaR. | | (Vols. I. and ILL, 21s each.) 
Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8vo. a ° 
MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF- | [ [HE SCHOLAR'S ARITHMETIC. By Lewis 
CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. [Vow ready. HENSLEY, M.A., formerly Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, 
“ And music shall untune the sky."—DryDEN and HANDEL. | Cambridge. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. (This day. 








UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious | OXFORD: Printed at the CuaneNvon Press, and Published by MACMILLAN 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Daviess, D,D. 1 ro ee and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 


FOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By Witiram McCatt. Now ready, with Portrait, demy 8vo, price 14s. 
In 2 vols. [Yow ready. a se im = 
COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under |“ hn On wp by sums best bi Pottsor ot Sern 


NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late Fetix WHITEHURST. In 2 vols. 8vo. the New College, Edinburgh. 


(Vow ready. 
The SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a Book for an Idle | The HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By H. Tarn, D.C.L. Translated by Henry Van Laun. A New and carefully 


Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Just ready. 
Revised Edition. In 4 vols. demy Syo. (Vol I. in a few days, 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW N NOVELS. | No other history of our literature can match M. Taine’s."—Daily News. 
Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL'S NEW NOVEL. 


HOME, SWEET HOME! By Mrs. J. H. Ripert, |QUIXTAR. By the Author of “Blindpits.’ 


Author of “ George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and Suburb," &c. In | Novel. In 3 vols. [Newt week. 


3 vols. (Now ready. oy . 
LONDON’S HEART. By B.L. Fansnox, Author of | LETTERS from JAMAICA: “The Land of 


“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” “Blade o’ Grass,” and “Bread and Cheese and ; 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 


Kisses.” In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By the Author 


of “ Nellio's Memories,” “ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” &., &c. In 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree,” “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. In3 vols. [Now ready. | M E S S R S, G 4 B R I E L, 


The RINGWOODS of RINGWOOD. By Mervyn (ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


MERRITON. 3 yols, [Now ready. | 
OLIVIA’S LOVERS : a New Novel. 3 vols. 72 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
[Now ready. | AND 
A NEW BOOK by E. DYNE FENTON. : “ TE cr co 
EVE’S DAUGHTERS. By E. Dyye Fenton, Author 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
of “ Sorties from Gib.,” “* Military Men I have Met,” &c. Inl vol. [Now ready. | (THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
REVELATION CONSIDERED as LIGHT: a 


Series of Discourses. By the late Right Rev. ALEXANDER Ewine, D.C.L., 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“The beautiful and thoughtful volume of sermons which Bish op Ewing lived to 
see through the press, but not to see in the hands of the public.” —Spectator. 


The CHARACTER of ST. PAUL. By J.S. 


Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The GAOL CRADLE—WHO ROCKS IT? 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The COMING MAN. By the late Rev. James 


surtn, M.A., Author of “The Divine Drama of History and Civilisation,” &. 
(/mmediately. 





2 vols. post 8vo. 
COMPLETE in THREE VOLUMES. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, 


from the Reformation to the End of Last Century. By the Rev. JOHN Hwnt, 
Author of “ An Essay on Pantheism.” 3 vols. demy 8vo, each 21s. 
( Vol. II. immediately. 
“The most complete conspectus which has yet been given of English theological 
literature in all its branches, which by sheer determination to present the exact truth, 
and by genuine study of the works themselves, produces a picture of all the variods 
streams of theological opinion from the sixteenth century to the end of the eigh- 
teenth, which every English ecclesiastic, whether conforming or nonconforming, 
ought to read, if only as a counterpoise and check to the narrow and imperfect 
statements which he is in the habit of hearing within his own immediate circle. 
To include in one survey the whole of this vast literature—to show how Bacon, 
Hobbes, Selden, and Locke, no less than the more professed divines, contributed to 
the sum-total of English religious belief, how even Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Tindal, and Toland had their effect in modifying and stimulating devout thought 
and inquiry on the momentous questions at stake, no less than their more orthodox 
or Christian opponents, was a task which no one had yet attempted, and which Mr. 
Hunt has shown himself well qualified to perform. To treat these various authors 
from the literary rather than from the polemical point of view has of itself an 
elevating and widening tendency, for which every student of theology, every lover 
of peace and truth, ought to be grateful."—£dinburgh Review. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ANIMALS and their MASTERS. By the Author 


of “Friends in Council.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ Here the ‘ Friends in Counci) ' talk in the old style, with no perceptible diminu- 
tion of freshness and thoughtfulness."—Saturday Review. 

“ Humorous, wise, and good.”—Spectator. 

“One of the most masterly essays we have ever read, illuminated with flashes of 
insight, humour, and satire of the very finest kind.” —Nonconformist. 

*A charming companion for a spare half-hour. It is at once sportive and 
serious, playful and earnest; rich in hints of practical value, and in badinage keen, 
genial, and observant.” —Standard, 


PULPIT NOTES; with an Introductory Essay 


on the Preaching of Jesus Christ. By JosepH PARKER, D.D., Author of “Ecce 
Deus.” Post 8vo. (/mmediately. 


CONTRASTS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“The author of ‘Contrasts’ has put the whole subject before the English public 
in a manner which is alike remarkable for its grasp, its clearness, and its utter 
abstinence from anything like rhetoric or high-sounding phrases. Seldom have 
we read a more remarkable appeal; it deserves to be named beside that of Mr. 
Plimsoll, and we sincerely hope it may produce as powerful an impression on the 
public mind.”"—Spectator, 

“If this book does not stir up the ratepayers of the metropolis, it certainly ought 
to do so."—British Quarterly Review. 


THIRD EDITION. 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS: Characters of 


some of our Public Men. (Reprinted from the Daily News, Revised, and with 
Additional Sketches.) Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“For literary brilliance and accurate study of the political personages delineated, 
it has never been approached in works of this kind.”—Spectator. 
“The book is full of the finest touches of satire. Taken as a whole, it is one of 
the best political productions which this generation has seen."’—Scotsman. 
“The book abounds in clever hits, and is clearly the result of large political 
knowledge and study."—Nonconformist. 
“* Political Portraits’ have all the charm which caustic humour lavishly applied 
can add to a naturally artistic touch."—Graphic. 


CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS in THEOLOGY. 


By the Rey. Joun Hunt, Author of “An Essay on Pantheism,” “ Religious 
Thought in England,” &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“Mr. Hunt is a very fearless thinker, an accomplished theological scholar, and 
an astute controversialist. His essays are well worth preservation in a collected 
form."— British Quarterly Review. 

“We know of no volume where the reader will find an equal mass of trust- 
worthy information bearing on the more prominent religious movements of our 
time.”— Examiner. 

“ Remarkable for boldness in dealing with the great religious questions of the 
day, careful research, fairness of judgment, and keen analytical power.”—Standard, 


MEN of the THIRD REPUBLIC. (Reprinted, 


with large Additions, from the Daily News.) Crown 8¥0, 63. 
CONTENTS : Thiers ~ Macmahon — Gambetta—Grévy—Barthélemy St.-Hilaire— 
Due de Broglie—Dufaure—Due d’Aumale—Casimir-Périer—Jules Simon, &c., &e. 
“These sketches exhibit great knowledge of French statesmen and politicians 
a Writer has evidently a personal acquaintance with many of the men be describes 
re every case he conveys much more clearly than has been done hitherto a know- 
edge of what the men are, and what are their views and opinions "—Scotsman. 
Brilliant and well-informed sketches. The charm and value of most of them is 
that they are histories as well as portraits.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


SOND EDITION. 


SE 
SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of the 


Rey. CHARLES KINGSLEY. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUR NEW MASTERS. By the “ JourNEYMAN 


ENGINEER.” Post 8vo, 9s. 
‘A very bold and outspoken book, which every politician at least should read.” 
—Athenxum. 
- Pe one of the most important books we have seen for a long time, and it is 
can e highest importance that it should be read and studied by all whose opinion 
in in any way affect the course of legislative or social influence upon the classes 
question.” —Literary Churchman. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





NEW WORKS. 
INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELI- 


GION ; Four Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution; with Two Essays on 
False Analogies and the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max MuLLgR, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


LECTURES on LIGHT, delivered in the United 
States of America in the Years 1872 and 1873; with an APPENDIX. By JOHN 
TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institu- 
tion. Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; 


SecoNnD Series; including a Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Somerville. By B. A. 
Procror, B.A. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. [On Wednesday next. 


The MOON: Her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, 
8, 


and Physical Condition. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. ith Three Photograp! 
and Many Plates, Charts, &c. Price, complete with Photographs, 15s; or 
separately, as a companion to the Folio Edition of the a 10s 6d. 

[Jn a few days. 





The THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED to 


ST. PAUL in LONDON; their History from the Foundation of the First 
Building in the Sixth Century to the Proposals for the Adornment of the 
Present Cathedral, By WiLtiAmM LONGMAN, F.S.A. Square crown 8yo, with 
numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 


UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED 


VALLEYS: a Midsummer Ramble among the Dolomites. By Ameta B. 

Epwarps. With a Map and numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the 

Author, engraved on Wood by E. Whymper. Medium 8vo, price 21s. 
[Jn @ few days. 


The LIFE of LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 


KENYON. By the Hon. G. T. Kenyon, M.A, With Portraits of Lord and 
Lady Kenyon. 8vo, price l4s. 


The CRUISE of the CURACOA among the 


SOUTH-SEA ISLANDS. By JuLIvs BRENCHLEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Map, 
and many [ilustrations, Coloured and Plain. Imperial 8vo, price 42a. 


IN the MORNINGLAND;; or, the Law of the 


Origin and Transformation of Christianity. By Joun S. STUART-GLENNIB, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. [On Saturday next, 


NEW ZEALAND. By Atexanper Kennepy, 


late General Manager, Bank of New Zealand. Post 8vo, price 6s. 
(On the 19th inst. 


The RISE and PROGRESS of the CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION in the WEST of EUROPE, from the Reign of Tiberius to the End 
of the Council of Trent. By Earl Russeun, K.G. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


*,* New Edition nearly ready. 


Baron STOCKMAR’S MEMOIRS, translated 
a ee G. A. M., and Edited by F. Max MuLier, M.A. 2 vols. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


FIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JAMES ANTHONY Frovupg, M.A. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. I., 8vo, price 16s. 


COAL at HOME and ABROAD in relation to 


Cost, Consumption, and Quantity, and other Important Questions. By the Rev. 
J.R. Lerrowiup, M.A. Post 8vo, price 43 6d. 


The LAND of IND; or, Glimpses of India. 
By James Kerr, M.A., Author of “Domestic Life of the Natives of India.’ 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TERRA INCOGNITA; or, the Convents of the 


United Kingdom. By JouN NicHoOLAS MurpHy, Author of “Ireland, 
Industrial, Political, and Social.” 8vo, price 18s. 


LECTURES on the PENTATEUCH and the 


MOARBITE STONE, with Appendices, containing—I. The Elohistic Narrative ; 
If. The Original Story of the Exodus; Ill. The Pre-Christian Cross. By 
Bishop CoLENsO, D.D. 8vo. [n a few days. 


The GOSPEL HISTORY and DOCTRINAL 


TEACHING CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Author of “ Mankind, their 
Origin and Destiny.” 8vo, price 10s 6d, 


The SPEAKER'S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By Bishop Conenso, D.D. 8vo. GENESIS 
3s 6d. Exopus, 4s 6d. Levrricus, 2s 6d. Numpers, 3s 6d. DEUTERONOMY, 5s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST, 


with Notes, &c., for the Use of Students, Pupils, and Candidates, by the Rev. 
J. HUNTER, M.A. 12mo, price ls, 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, IIL, On the Latin 
Comr d Sent ; a Suppl to the Public School Latin Primer. By 
the Editor of the Primer. 12mo, price Is. 








London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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HENRY 8S. KING & CO.’s NEW BOOKS. 





THEOLOGY and MORALITY. 


Essays on Questions of Belief and Practice.—The Debts of Theology to Secular 
Influences—The Christian Theory of Duty—Weak Points in Utilitarianism— 
Nature and Prayer—The Continuity of Creation—The innings of the 
Church—Erastus and Excommunication—Pauperism as Produced by’ Wealth 
—Combinations of Agricultural Labourers—Communism. By the Rev. J. 
LLEWELYN Daviss, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The RECONCILIATION of RELIGION & SCIENCE. 


Reing Essays on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, and the Being of Christ. 
By the Rev. T. W. FowLz, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The REALM of TRUTH. 


By ELIzABETH T. CARNE, Author of “ Country Towns.” Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s 6d. 


“The aim of the book is to bring together truths which, separately, have been 
long known and acknowledged, for the purpose of showing that all truth is one.”"— 
Extract from Preface. 


The RELIGIOUS HiSTORY of IRELAND. 


Primitive, Papal, and Protestant, including the Evangelical Missions, Catholic 
Agitations, and Church Progress of the last Half Century. By JAMES GODKIN, 
Author of “ Ireland, her Churches,” &c. 8vo. (/mmediately. 


HYMNS and VERSES. 


Original and Translated. By the Rey. HENRY DowNTON. Cr. Svo, 3s 6d. 


(Shortly. 
WHY AM I a CHRISTIAN? 


By Viscount STRATFORD DE REDCLIFF#, K.G. Cr. 8vo. 


MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE in the EAST. 


With especial reference to the Syrian Christians of Malabar and the Results of 
Modern Missions. By the Rey, RicHarp COLLINS, M.A. Cr. 8vo, with Four 
Illustrations, cloth extra, 6s. 


SARA COLERIDGE. 


Memoir and Letters. Edited by her Daughter. 2 vols. cr. 8yo. With Portraits. 


[/mmediately. 
POLITICAL WOMEN. 


By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


*ILAM EN NAS. Historical Tales and Anecdotes 


of the Times of the Early Khalifahs. Translated from the Arabic Originals 
by Mrs. GODFREY CLERK. Cr. 8vo. (Jumediately. 


LOST GIP. 


(/mmediately. 


(Jmmediately. 


By HesBA STRETTON. With Six Illustrations by Barnard. Square 16mo, | 


cloth gilt extra, Ils 6d. 


SEEKING HIS FORTUNE. 


and other Stories. With Six Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra. [Jmmediately. 


MODERN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


An Enquiry into the Causes of the Comparative Failure of the Revival of the 
Gothic Style to regenerate Art. By T.G. Jackson. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“ This thoughtful little work is worthy of the perusal of all interested in art and 
architecture." —S/andard, 


STUDIES and ROMANCES. 


By H. Scuvutz-Witson. Cr. 8yo. 


‘LOMBARD STREET. 


é o_o of the Money Market. By WALTER BAGzHOT. Cr. 8yo, cloth 
8 . ” 


FOODS. 


| By Epwarp Situ, M.D., LL.B, F.B.S. One Thick Volume, er. 8yo, with 
| numerous IIlustrations, cloth, 5s. < 

| *,* A New Volume of the International Scientific Series. 

| 


‘IRELAND in 1872. 


| A Tour of Observation, with Remarks on Irish Public Questions. By Dr. J 
MACAULAY. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. — 
| 


| “A most readable and needful book of pressing public importance. The electors 
of this country should be acquainted with its contents.’"—/reeman. 


The FAYOUM. 


Or, Artists in Egypt. By Paub LENOIR. Illustrated with Thirteen Plates 
Post 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 7s 6d. . 
“Full of agreeable episodes, told in a bright and sparkling style.....,’ The sketches 
both by pen and pencil, are extremely interesting.’ —Public Opinion. : 


|A WINTER in MOROCCO. 


| An English Lady's Reminiscences of Life in Tangier. By AMELIA PERRIER, 
| 
| 


ng of *A Good Match.” Post 8vo, with Five Illustrations, cloth extra, 
Os 6d. 


FIELD and FOREST RAMBLES. 


of a NATURALIST in NEW BRUNSWICK. With Notes and Observations 
on the Natural History of Eastern Canada. By A. LEITH ADAMs, M.A., &., 
Demy 8vo, with Maps and Ilustrations, l4s. 
“Will be found interesting by those who take a pleasure in sport or natural 
| history."—Athenzum. 


‘The TASMANIAN LILY. 


A Story, illustrating Colonial Life. By JAmes Bonwick, Author of “ The Last 
of the Tasmanians,” &c. Or. 8vo, with a Frontispiece, cloth extra, 5s. 


ROMANTIC ANNALS of a NAVAL FAMILY, 


With Letters from H.M. William the Fourth, and Admirals Lord Howe, Hood, 
Sir Henry Martin, Sir Hugh Christian, &c., &c. By Mrs. AkTHUR TRAHERNE, 


née Miss CHRISTIAN. Cr. Svo, 10s 6d. [Shortly. 
Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR’S INDIAN TALES, 
A New and Cheaper Edition, in One Vol. each, Illustrated, price 6s, is pre- 


| paring for publication. The first Volume will be 


| The CONFESSIONS of a THUG. 


‘CALDERON’S DRAMAS. 


The WONDER-WORKING MAGICIAN, LIFE is a DREAM, The PUR- 

| GATORY of ST. PATRICK. Now first Translated fully from the Spanish in 
the Metre of the Original. By Denis FLORENCE MacCartuy. Post 8vo, cloth 

extra, gilt top, 10s. 

These translations have never before been published. The “ Purgatory of St. 

| Patrick” is a new version, with new and elaborate historical notes. 


‘SONNETS, LYRICS, and TRANSLATIONS. 


By the Rev. CHARLES TURNER. Cr. 8vo, silk cloth, 4s 6d. 


EROS AGONISTES. 


| Sonnets. By E. B.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

“Tt is not the least merit of these pages that they are everywhere illumined with 
| moral and religious sentiments, suggested, not paraded, of the brightest, purest 
| character."—Standard. 





(Shortly. 





THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





HEATHERGATE: a Novel. 2 vols, 


[Jnimediately. 


MIRANDA: a Midsummer Madness. 


By MorTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. ({mmediately. 


REGINALD BRAMBLE: a Cfnic of the Nine- 


teenth Century. An Autobiography. 1 vol. 


BRESSANT: a Romance, 






By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, only Son of the late Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2 vols. 
“Mr. Hawthorne's book forms a remarkable contrast, in point of power and 
interest, to the dreary mass of so-called romances through which the reviewer 
works his way...... Will be pretty certain of meeting in this country a grateful and 


appreciative reception.”—<Athenxuin. 


[ v. 
| EFFIE’S GAME: How She Lost and How She Won. 
| By Ceci, CLAYTON. 2 vols. 

“A simple, pretty love-story...... The characters move, and act. and above all, 
| talk like numan beings, and we have liked reading about them.”—<Spectator. 


‘WHAT ‘TIS T0 LOVE. 


By A. M. DONELAN, Author of “ Flora*Adair,” &. 3 vols. 
“ Worthy of praise...... It is well written, the story is simple, and the interest is 
| well sustained.”"—Courant. 


| CHESTERLEIGH. 


By AYNSLEY CONYERS. 3 vols. ‘We have gained much enjoyment from the 
book.”"—Spectator. “Has evidently been written and developed with great 
paius.”—London Society. 


| 
SEETA. 
| By Colonel Meapows TAYLor, Author of “Tara,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ For Seeta and Azrael Pandé praise can hardly be extravagant 
to conceive anything tiner in their opposite ways than these two 
more picturesque, more impressive.”—Spectator. “The story is full 
interest and dramatic power."—British Quartely Review. 


Vil. 


VIII. 
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